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INTRODUCTION 


“Every afternoon as they were coming from school, 
the children used to play in the giant’s garden. 

This may seem a strange introduction to a book on 
education, but those who have read the story of the 
“Selfish Giant” will not be surprised that I should use 
it thus, for it is doubtful if there was ever a moment in 
our history when Oscar Wilde’s allegory was more 
prophetic or more closely expressive of a nation s 
hopes. I am writing on a day full of the promise of 
spring—of a nation’s spring as well as of the spring 
of nature, for the war is over and the time for renewal 
has come. 

Now is the time to sow seeds of co-operation and 
brotherly love so that peace may flourish on the earth, 
and in the story of the giant’s garden I think we shall 
find inspiration and help to play our part in the re¬ 
making of that garden of England which is our native 
land. 

“It was a large, lovely garden,” we are told, full of 
soft green grass and flowers, and there were “twelve 
peach trees which in springtime broke into blossoms 
of pink and pearl, and in the autumn bore rich fruits. 
The birds sat on the trees and sang so sweetly that 
the children used to stop their games in order to listen 
to them. 

“ £ How happy we are here!’ they cried to each 
other,” and so they were—until the giant came back! 

He had been away for seven years, and when he 
returned he found the children playing. 
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IO FROM TWO TO SEVEN PLUS 

“ ‘What are you doing here?’ he cried in a very gruff 
voice, and the children ran away. 

“ ‘My own garden is my own garden/ said the 
giant; ‘anyone can understand that, and I will allow 
nobody to play in it but myself/ 

“So he built a high wall all round it and put up a 
notice-board— 

“ ‘Trespassers will be Prosecuted/ 

“He was a very selfish giant/’ 

• • • • • 

“When spring came to all the other gardens, in the 
garden of the selfish giant it was still winter. The 
birds did not care to sing in it now there were no 
children, and the trees forgot to blossom. 

“The giant could not understand why spring was 
so late in coming, but summer did not come either. 
Autumn brought rich fruits to all the other gardens, 
but to the giant’s garden she brought none. 

“ ‘He is too selfish,’ she said. So it was always winter 
there and the North Wind and the Hail and the Frost 
and the Snow danced through the trees.” 

Presumably this state of affairs would have con¬ 
tinued for ever, had not the children themselves taken 
matters in hand. 

One morning the giant was awakened by some 
lovely music, and when he went to his window to see 
what he thought must be the King’s Musicians, he 
saw instead a litde linnet, but he saw something more 
—“The children had crept back into the garden 
through a hole in the wall and they were sitting in the 
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branches of the trees, and the trees were so glad to 
have the children back that they had covered them¬ 
selves with blossoms. 

“It was a lovely scene, only in one corner it was still 
winter. It was the farthest corner of the garden, and 
in it stood a little boy. He was too small to climb up 
into the tree and he was wandering all round it crying 
bitterly. The tree was still covered with frost and 
snow, and though it bent its branches down as low as 
it could to the little boy, he was still too tiny! 

“And the giant’s heart melted as he looked. 

“ ‘How selfish I have been,’ he said; ‘now I know 
why spring would not come. I will put that poor little 
boy on the top of the tree and then I will knock down 
the wall, and my garden shall be the children’s play¬ 
ground for ever.’ He was very sorry for what he had 
done. 

“So he crept downstairs and out into his garden, 
but when the children saw him they ran away and the 
garden became winter again. Only the little boy did 
not run, for his eyes were so full of tears that he did 
not see the giant coming. And the giant stole up softly 
behind him and took him gently in his hand and put 
him in the tree. And the tree broke once more into 
blossom and the birds came to sing in it, and the little 
boy put his arms round the giant’s neck and kissed 
him. 

“Then the other children knew that the giant was 
not wicked any longer, and came running back, and 
with them came the spring. 

“ Tt is your garden now, little children!’ said the 
giant; and he took a great axe and knocked down the 
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wall. And when the people were going to market at 
twelve o’clock, they found the giant playing with the 
children in the most beautiful garden they had ever 
seen.” 


Years passed, and the giant grew too old and feeble 
to play any longer with the children, so instead he sat 
in his huge armchair to watch them at their games. 

“ ‘I have many beautiful flowers,’ he said, ‘but the 
children are the most beautiful flowers of them all!’ ” 


It took a little child to teach the giant how selfish 
he had been, and it has taken a World War to teach us 
the worth of every little child, but now our Govern¬ 
ment has also broken down a wall, the wall which 
selfishness and greed had built, and, like the giant, has 
thrown open the Garden of Opportunity to each one 
of England’s children. 

The new Education Act is the Children’s Charter— 
may it also be a herald of the Nation’s Spring. 


The conception of England as a garden and her 
children as the flowers has inspired poet and musician, 
and is a particularly happy simile for those of us to 
whom the smallest children are entrusted, for it is no 
mere coincidence that our schools for the very young 
are called nurseries or kindergartens. It is in the nur¬ 
sery garden that the tender seedlings and youngest 
plants are raised, and the nursery school, or child 
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garden, is the place in which little children begin their 
school education. The teacher and the gardener have 
much in common—the gardener in his nursery garden, 
the teacher in her child garden. Both need patience 
and great understanding, for both are responsible for 
the growth of living organisms. If the gardener needs 
skill in handling his plants, how much more necessary 
it is for the teacher to know how to handle her children 
—human beings of infinitely greater value than plants, 
and with infinitely greater possibilities. Her task is not 
only of greater importance, but is much more com¬ 
plicated; for whereas the gardener is concerned merely 
with physical growth, the teacher must provide not 
only for physical needs, but for the harmonious de¬ 
velopment of body, mind and spirit. 

In spite of these differences, however, the gardener 
has much to teach us. From him we learn the impor¬ 
tance of environment, the need to give each organism 
not only those conditions necessary for growth in 
general, but also what is needed by each individual 
organism for its own individual development. The 
gardener knows that development can take place only 
through self-activity. He sows his seeds in specially 
prepared soil, making it firm and sufficiently moist to 
stimulate the effort needed to send their rootlets down 
into the earth. Notice there is a challenge here—the 
soil is made firm, but not too firm, so that the tiny 
roots may have something to push against, something 
to overcome. This is a point to remember in our work 
with children—the best results are not obtained by 
making things too easy, nor yet too hard. 

Another lesson we may well learn from the gardener 
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is patience. When he has prepared the soil and planted 
the seeds, he leaves them to grow. He does not pull 
them up to try to find out what is going on under¬ 
ground, but waits until the shoots appear of their own 
accord. Then, and only then, he gives what is needed 
for the next stage of development. 

So it should be with our children. We should pro¬ 
vide the kind of environment which will stimulate 
body, mind and spirit; then we should wait patiently 
for the child to put forth the necessary activity or 
effort. The response must be spontaneous if it is to be 
of lasting value. 

It is true that gardeners force plants in hot-houses, 
but the sweet peas raised at great cost to bloom at 
Christmas, or the strawberries sold at fabulous prices 
in November, are luxury products and exhaust the 
plants on which they grow. The plants which will 
increase and multiply, growing stronger and better 
every year, are those which are enabled to develop at 
their own pace and in their own natural surroundings, 
for only thus can strength and stamina be obtained. 

The importance of environment, for both plants and 
children, cannot be overstressed, and the younger the 
child the more careful the planning of his environment 
must be, for it is environment which stimulates him to 
put forth the many-sided activity on which his de¬ 
velopment depends. 

The gardener relies on physical environment to 
provide all that is needed for his plants, but the 
teacher’s planning must be wider than this, for she is 
concerned also with mental and spiritual growth. 

Although physical environment is of great im- 
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portance, since human beings, like plants, require 
fresh air and sunshine, and above all room to grow, 
there is even greater need for a satisfactory mental and 
spiritual environment, and this comes to the child 
through the personality of the teacher herself. A rich 
human personality is a thousand times more stimula¬ 
ting than the finest material surroundings. This point 
needs to be stressed, for though nursery school 
standards will, I think, soon extend to cover all infant 
education, some of our present buildings are a serious 
handicap. Teachers who, for the time being, must work 
in such conditions should take heart and remember 
that they themselves are the greatest influence on de¬ 
velopment, and just because human beings are en¬ 
dowed with mind and spirit, physical drawbacks can 
be overcome. I would far rather send a child to school 
in a poor building with a first-class staff than to a mag¬ 
nificently equipped school if its teachers were dull and 
unimaginative. 

Just one more simile—one more task which gar¬ 
dener and teacher have in common. It is this: a garden 
is a cultivated place—the world in which we live is 
civilised. As in a garden wild flowers are taboo, so in a 
civilised community wild children have no place. 

It has taken years of cultivation to produce our 
choicest flowers, and our children are the product of 
centuries of civilisation. The gardener will fail in his 
task if his flowers are allowed to revert to their primi¬ 
tive stage of development, and the teacher will be 
equally faithless to her trust if she neglects to train her 
pupils to take their rightful place in a civilised com¬ 
munity. The work of culture must be carried on by 
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both gardener and teacher—both must guide, train 
and restrain, for nature left to itself is retrograde. 

But whilst gardener and teacher are concerned with 
culture and cultivation, their methods are not similar: 
human beings must be trained and guided differently 
from plants. 

The gardener guides and prunes and trains so that 
each plant may achieve the highest development of 
which it is capable, and may also play its part in the 
beautifying of the garden. So long as the plant lives, so 
long must the gardener’s work continue—once he 
fails to prune and train, either the plant will die through 
lack of attention, or it will become too prolific and 
overrun the garden, strangling weaker plants in its 
vicinity and ruining the plan of the garden as a whole. 

This overreaching, ruthless type of individual de¬ 
velopment is not confined to plants. Nations as well 
as individuals, can so develop at the expense of 
other nations and individuals. Have we not suffered 
from just such violation of the laws of growth? The 
need of the whole world now is for re-education of 
nations and individuals so that they may learn to 
develop their own powers for the common good and 
realise that no human being can attain full develop¬ 
ment until he lives with and for others. 

Because men are slow to learn this truth they must 
be restrained by external discipline as the gardener 
restrains his plants, but the ideal for human beings is 
not restraint from without, but restraint from within . It 
is because the teacher is working towards this ideal 
that her methods differ from those of the gardener. 
Whereas the gardener’s work must continue on the 
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same lines for ever, the teacher strives always to help 
the child to take this work of restraint upon himself. 
It is because human beings are human beings that this 
is possible, but self-control is not easy either to learn 
or to teach. It is of slow growth, and it is essential that 
external control should not be relinquished before the 
child is capable of controlling himself. 

External environment will help the child just as it 
helps the plant. An environment so planned as to 
provide interesting activity of the best type will go far 
to prevent undesirable modes of behaviour, but we 
must beware of placing too much faith in externals, 
for when environment changes there is no guarantee 
that behaviour will not also change, and it is impossible 
always to control environment. For this reason the 
child must be given standards of conduct and helped 
to develop a character in harmony with such standards. 
And so we come to the third cult—culture and culti¬ 
vation are necessary for plants and human beings alike, 
but for man full development can never be attained 
without another cult which is itself the source of all 
that makes a man. 

The word cult has been used in many ways, but its 
true meaning is a religious one. It stands for religious 
belief, which has rightly been defined as the “sense of 
obligation or duty/’ and unless the child does acquire 
this primary essential, education can but fail. Religion 
must therefore be the basis of all true education, and 
in the new Act it will be seen that this truth is realised 
and provision made for religious teaching in every 
State-aided school. Only religion will inspire human 
beings to subordinate self-interest to the common 
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good, and help them to live in peace and harmony with 
one another. 

The ideal of democracy is a religious ideal, based on 
respect for the individual and his rights and also on 
the sense of the obligation of the individual to the com¬ 
munity, which is inseparable from the liberty and wel¬ 
fare of the individual himself. When individuals stand 
for their rights and forget their obligations, then real 
democracy is impossible. 

We have fought a great fight for liberty and won the 
first round, but the fight for freedom is not wholly won 
on an external battle-field, but must be waged for ever 
within ourselves. Liberty is the power to act freely, and 
in order to understand freedom of action it is necessary 
to consider the laws of movement. 

As every teacher learns during her training, there 
are various kinds of movements and the first types 
exhibited by young children are non-voluntary, that 
is to say impulsive—spontaneous—instinctive—or un¬ 
controlled by the will. Voluntary movement, which is 
initiated and controlled by reason, is of later growth, 
and such movement cannot take place until the mental 
powers have attained a certain degree of development. 

Liberty of action must, then, of necessity depend on 
the growth of the will. It is necessary for the will to be 
strong enough to direct and control impulsive, spon¬ 
taneous or instinctive activity, and to substitute modes 
of behaviour more suited to life in a civilised com¬ 
munity. 

The formation of good habits is a great help to 
liberty of action—for habits are formed partly by 
practice and partly by goodwill. Habit is an economiser 
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of will power—but habits are not formed until the 
will gets to work to help the body to acquire them. 
This is best done when the mind approves the need 
for any particular habit and works with the will to¬ 
wards its formation. Hence it will be seen that true 
liberty is impossible so long as child or adult is 
dependent on involuntary action. Impulse is a dan¬ 
gerous master, and one of the most important of the 
teacher’s tasks is to help the child to control impulse 
and substitute voluntary action for involuntary move¬ 
ment. Only thus can he attain freedom, guide instinc¬ 
tive urges into socially desirable channels and direct 
his activities to useful ends. The greater his powers 
of self-control, the greater his freedom, for freedom 
is liberty to act voluntarily. 

In the past there has been much talk of the need for 
freedom—for free discipline or for self-government, 
and sometimes it has been forgotten that human beings 
must be trained for freedom before they can be free, must 
understand the meaning of liberty before they can enjoy 
it, and must acquire the art of self-discipline before 
they are capable of directing themselves or others. 

I think we have a good example of these things in 
world history to-day—Germany transgressed the laws 
of liberty and must now be re-educated before she can 
be trusted with self-government. Other nations, too, 
are not yet ready fully to govern themselves, but in 
each case, be it in regard to a vanquished foe or to 
members of our Empire, our Government seeks to 
prepare the people by education to take on the task 
of self-government. Surely in our own educational 
system we cannot do better than frame our procedure 
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on somewhat similar lines—restraining when neces¬ 
sary—guiding and instructing, but withdrawing re¬ 
straint when self-control is sufficiently strong and 
enlightened to function suitably without external help. 

All external control can never be done away with 
until the millennium—but it is possible so to educate 
children in the principles of democracy as to render 
some present controls superfluous and to obviate the 
need for so many notices that “Trespassers will be 

In the next chapter we will consider ways and means 
of training little children in the democratic way of life 
by means of life in a democratic community planned 
for this very purpose, according to the nature and 
needs of the individuals of whom it is formed. 



Chapter i 

NURSERY EDUCATION 

It has been said that the nursery school is a brilliantly 
successful experiment in democratic living. There 
children, from two years of age, are received into a 
miniature community where all have equal rights and 
equal opportunities. 

There each child is regarded in his twofold aspect, 
namely, as an individual and also as a member of society. 
His individual needs are considered in relation to his 
social needs, and from the first his life is so arranged 
that he may learn to live happily and profitably amongst 
his peers, for only by so doing can he develop fully. 

When the small child enters the nursery school he is 
usually the complete individualist. Individual instincts 
are older and stronger than social ones, and the task of 
the nursery teacher is to help these intensely self- 
centred little people to become social beings. The task 
is no easy one. It is not easy for grown-ups, let alone 
for little children, and because there is constant warfare 
between our own individualistic desires and our social 
obligations, the teacher must be on the watch day in 
and day out for opportunities for social training and 
opportunities to inculcate social consciousness. 

This is one of the reasons why the nursery school 
insists that each child should have some belongings 
which are entirely his. He has his own special picture 
or symbol on each of these possessions—his towel, face¬ 
cloth, brush and comb all bear his individual mark. 
He has his own particular peg in the cloakroom for his 
hat and coat, and no one else’s; his own overall, which 
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is ready for him on his own peg when he arrives each 
morning; and his own bed and blanket, bearing his 
special mark, is always in its appointed place when it is 
time for his afternoon nap. 

It may seem paradoxical to lay such stress on in¬ 
dividual possessions as a means towards social training, 
but it is by no means as paradoxical as it seems, for 
many children from poor homes have never owned 
anything, and it is impossible to teach the difference 
between mine and thine to such children unless they 
are first given something which is really theirs. Respect 
for the property of others must be founded on appre¬ 
ciation of one’s own belongings. 

I have stressed the educational significance of owner¬ 
ship, but that does not mean that I have overlooked the 
hygienic value of individual towels, combs and so 
forth. Scrupulous cleanliness and attention to physical 
well-being are of first importance because young chil¬ 
dren are very susceptible to infection, and lack of 
cleanliness is a constant menace to health. 

An institution which sets out to foster all-round 
development must of necessity study the laws of 
health and give them first place in its organisation. The 
very word health teaches us this, for it comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon rvholth , which means completeness—only 
the healthy person is the complete human being. 

Food is another important consideration in the nur¬ 
sery school—food for mind and body. Food is so vital 
for healthy physical growth that to-day it looms large 
in the plan of the new Education Act. The Govern¬ 
ment’s concern that every child should be suitably fed 
during the war has resulted in wonderfully healthy 
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children who fully justify Mr. Churchill's opinion that 
there is no better investment than that of “putting milk 
into babies!” But the nursery school knew this long 
ago, and knew that there were other foods as well for 
which little children would be the better. Dieticians 
set to work to plan meals for toddlers, and food not 
usually given to small people was found to be bene¬ 
ficial. 

Meal-times in the nursery school are pleasant, social 
functions. The food is well cooked, daintily served and 
suitably chosen. Uncooked vegetables, such as carrots 
and swedes, are provided for little teeth to chew so that 
they may learn to bite and be kept healthy through use. 
Watercress and lettuce or shredded cabbage, raw par¬ 
sley and plenty of fresh fruit, provide vitamins, and 
proteins are given in the form of meat, cheese and fish. 

It is surprising how soon children come to relish 
unaccustomed food, and it is one of the aims of the 
teachers to overcome a child’s distaste for the un¬ 
familiar and teach him to appreciate the adventure of 
tasting a dish he has not seen before. Lack of food fads 
stands us in good stead throughout life, for people who 
cannot eat this or that, or who must have some special 
diet, are socially handicapped. How often one hears, 
“I would like to have invited M, but she is so difficult 
to feedl” In illness, too, a readiness to eat what is 
provided and to take medicine without fuss may be of 
the utmost importance. 

Good table manners are taught at meal-times in the 
nurseries, and it is not forgotten that courteous be¬ 
haviour is not purely an external matter. It comes from 
unselfishness and consideration for others. 
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It is illuminating to contrast meal-time behaviour in 
a newly opened nursery with the behaviour a few weeks 
later. When they first come, many children have never 
learnt to use a spoon or to sit up at table, neither have 
they learnt to bite their food. I have often watched new 
admissions at dinner. Several eat with their fingers, 
others dip their own spoons into their neighbour’s 
food, if they fancy anything on the plate next to them, 
or present another child with something they them¬ 
selves do not want. They spill food all over the table, 
the floor and themselves, or else sit and refuse to eat 
anything. Some children fling their plates on the floor 
when they have finished and smash them. 

This was the sort of thing that happened at our own 
nursery school to begin with. However, time went on 
and there was a Christmas party. The tables were 
covered with brightly coloured cloths, and in the 
centre of each stood a Christmas cake, iced, with 
lighted candles and a Father Christmas on the top. 
There were sugar-cakes too, and biscuits. Six small 
people sat round each table—a daddy at the head and 
a mummie at the foot. All wore clean overalls and bibs 
—their hands were spotless and their hair shone with 
frequent brushing. 

They were waiting for grace. One little girl’s eyes 
were fixed hungrily on a pink sugar-cake and suddenly 
a small hand was stretched out to take it. No one paid 
any attention, but the child did not take the cake—just 
as her fingers were about to close on it, she remem¬ 
bered, and her hand went back empty. Incidents such 
as this speak volumes for nursery training 

Perhaps the greatest need of the small child is for 
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security. Life is full of strangeness when one is very 
small. There is so much that is new, so much to learn, 
and if learning is to take place happily it must be within 
the framework of security. 

At two years of age a child is very dependent on 
adults. For him his mother and home represent the 
security for which he craves, and the nursery teacher 
has to become a mother-substitute. The two-year-old 
has little use for others of his own age when he first 
comes to the nursery. He is capable of pulling hair, 
putting his fingers in other children’s eyes, and of 
kicking and even biting his future playmates. 

This is not because he wants to hurt them, but be¬ 
cause his social tendencies are as yet undeveloped and 
he has no place in his little world for anyone except 
himself, his mummie, and possibly his daddy. To him 
another child simply appears as an obstacle—he has not 
sufficient experience to know or to care if he hurts 
others—and has no more consideration for his fellows 
than he has for inanimate objects. 

He is sometimes passionate, especially round about 
three years of age, when tantrums are frequent and not 
surprising, because a child of that age has begun to 
have definite wishes and lacks the power to express 
them. Patience and understanding are necessary, and 
it will help the nursery teacher in her dealings with a 
tempestuous three-year-old if she tries to imagine what 
she herself would feel were she in a foreign country 
where no one could understand her speech, or placed 
like Gulliver among the giants. 

Life is not easy for the three-year-old, and if the 
twos need mothering in small nurseries with small 
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groups of children, the slightly older child also needs 
immense patience and understanding if he is to setde 
down happily and become a useful member of society. 

The need for security is felt by all children, whether 
they are two or twelve, but the younger the child the 
more vital the need, and the nursery teacher must do 
everything in her power to give each child the feeling 
that the nursery belongs to him, that he has his own 
special place there and that he is wanted and will be 
missed if he does not come to school. 

Individual belongings are a means to this end, but 
little jobs, such as caring for flowers, helping to give 
out toys, dusting and sweeping and so forth, all help, 
and give the child an opportunity to develop a sense of 
responsibility and feeling of usefulness. 

I think the influence of individual symbols might be 
increased if a little initiation ceremony took place when¬ 
ever a new child arrived and was given his own special 
picture or emblem. 

The difficulty in the past has been to find sufficiently 
varied symbols to give a distinctive one to each child 
in a forty group. Now that the number of children in 
each group is to be reduced, it might be possible to 
incorporate each symbol in a frieze and make a cumula¬ 
tive story about them. 

Animals, trains, ships and toys are the most popular 
pictures, and would make a pleasing frieze. I would 
su gg est that a subject such as “Toy Town” or the 
“Toyshop” or some such theme should form the back¬ 
ground, and that the symbols should be removable at 
will. 

A gifted teacher could, for instance, draw the back- 
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ground for “Toy Town” as a frieze, putting in streets, 
houses, shops and so forth, or make the background 
into a Toy Town park to which trains, motors, bicycles 
and scooters took the toys. 

Character dolls, a teddy-bear, a golliwog and so 
forth might disport themselves on the lake in boats or 
on swings, see-saws, jungle gyms, etc., and water birds 
such as a swan, duck, goose and moor-hen might swim 
on the lake, each doing duty as a symbol for an indivi¬ 
dual child. 

Another theme for a “symbol frieze” might well be 
a toyshop, and from it a stream of toys reaching all 
round the walls—each in the possession of a child. 
This would make a delightful frieze, full of action, and 
each child might pick his own toy and also the picture 
of a child symbolic of himself and fix them into position 
on the frieze. 

It is suggested that when a new child joins the group 
he should, if possible, be allowed to choose his symbol 
from amongst those not already in use, and helped to 
find a place for it on the frieze—thus letting the symbol 
symbolise the acceptance of the child as one of the 
community, with his own definite place in the room to 
which he has been admitted. 

From pictures of toys as symbols we come to toys 
proper and the many “tools of education” designated 
under the all-embracing term apparatus . 

I began this book with a story of a garden thrown 
open that children might play in it. It is by play in open 

spaces that mental and physical development are 
fostered in a nursery school. 

Fresh air and space are essential. Children should be 
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out of doors as much as possible if they are to grow 
strong and healthy, and they should be physically 
active most of the day. Little children were never 
meant to keep still for any length of time, and the 
healthy child is the child who is full of activity, 
curiosity and enterprise. 

Not only is activity necessary in order that children 
may develop physically, it is also essential for mental 
growth. Through bodily activity, especially through 
big arm movements, the brain itself increases in bulk, 
and though we do not know the exact relation between 
the physical organ we call brain and mind there is no 
doubt that they are dependent on one another, for 
injury to the brain frequently results in injury to the 
mental powers also. Activity of body is also necessary 
in order that a child may learn to co-ordinate his move¬ 
ments. The two-year-old has not learnt to do this. His 
legs are prone to give way suddenly, his eyes have 
difficulty in gauging distance, and his smaller muscles 
have not learnt to function. 

Life is difficult for the two-year-old. Most of the 
objects he encounters in ordinary life are so much 
bigger than he is himself; door handles are often either 
beyond his reach or too stiff for him to turn, chairs are 
so high that he has to climb to sit on them, and when 
he does so, his feet stick out in front and his head is not 
very much higher than the table. It is hard enough to 
carry out the movements required to fill a spoon with 
food and convey it safely to one’s mouth if one has a 
low table and suitable chair, but given adult condi¬ 
tions, the difficulties are intensified. 

In the nursery school adult conditions do not obtain; 
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everything is specially planned for the needs of small 
members of society. There is no fuss and no hurry, .so 
that the habits needed for life in a civilised community 
can be learnt pleasurably and without strain. Indeed, 
the development of bodily powers and the formation 
of good physical habits are the chief aim of education 
in the early years, and fortunately the child delights in 
imitating adults and in trying to carry out the usages of 
everyday life. So we find him bringing great concen¬ 
tration to the business, say, of washing hands, in which 
there are so many movements to co-ordinate. Sleeves 
must be rolled up, soap grasped, used and returned to 
the soap-dish, one’s own towel distinguished from the 
others and removed from its own hook, one’s hands 
dried and the towel hung up again. Two-year-olds will 
be slow over all this. The very act of hanging a towel 
on its hook calls for co-ordination of hand and eye and 
represents a real achievement in which they experience 
the satisfaction of a job of work well done. 

Herein lies part of the success of nursery education, 
for its toys consist largely of the normal equipment for 
everyday life, but this equipment is in miniature so 
that its use delights the child, at the same time giving 
him the training and experience so necessary for suc¬ 
cessful living. 

It is a most seductive environment, that of the nur¬ 
sery school, for it is planned to attract a child as a 
magnet attracts steel; to invite and stimulate the very 
activities in which the child delights and to use them 
for his education. 

Not long ago our local branch of the Nursery School 
Association held an exhibition of nursery education. 
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and a nursery-school film was shown each day. On 
the day on which I was present a mother brought her 
three-year-old, and the child’s comments were the 
finest propaganda anyone could desire. 

We saw children engaged in every type of nursery 
activity—and how intensely active and purposeful they 
werel To watch these children digging in the sand-pit, 
or watering the flowers, or climbing on the jungle 
gym, was to feel that these things were enormously 
important and were carried out with whole-hearted 
concentration and energy. The small commentator 
dotted the “i’s” and crossed the “t’s” for us. 

“Jennifer wants to do that,” said a clear little voice, 
as children slid down a shute. “Jennifer wants to go 
there,” it shouted, as a group of children dug in the 
sand-pit, and her enthusiasm was almost tearful when 
she watched the climbers on the jungle gym and could 
not join them. 

To-day I have been watching two small children, a 
girl of about four and a boy a year or so younger. They 
were waiting at a country bus stop with their mothers, 
and as nothing was provided for them to do, they 
proceeded to find some means of occupation. 

Behind them was a low wall surmounted by iron 
railings, and of course both children pulled themselves 
up by the railings and walked along it. Then they tried 
to climb a lamp-post and finally to straddle the wall. 

By this time their respective mothers had realised 
what was happening and interrupted an absorbing talk 
on clothes in order to rebuke and haul down their off- 
spring. However, as the process consisted merely in 
scolding and pulling off the wall and no alternative was 
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offered, the children resumed their climbing as soon as 
their mothers resumed their conversation. The drama 
was re-enacted several times before the bus arrived, 
and mothers grew crosser and children “naughtier” at 
each repetition. 

In the nursery school the child’s love of climbing is 
recognised and encouraged, but he is provided with 
suitable apparatus in the form of climbing frames, 
rope ladders, rope rigging, shutes and so forth. 
His need to learn balance is catered for by means of 
slightly raised planks on which to walk, see-saws and 
such-like, whilst his need for adventurous activity 
finds satisfaction in jumping off steps or other con¬ 
trivances, games of hide-and-seek among the bushes 
and so forth. Skills, too, are fostered by experiments 
in riding scooters, steering bicycles or motor-cars, 
carrying water and digging in sand. 

If a nursery school possesses a garden containing a 
sand-pit, climbing facilities, a large bath or canvas 
pool for water play and sufficient paved space for 
scooters and pull-along toys, children will be happy 
and profitably employed for hours on end. 

Toys need not be elaborate—indeed, the more 
simple they are the better. Wooden boxes, motor 
tyres, sticks, discarded perambulator wheels, hoops, 
lengths of rope for pulling and lengths of string for 
rems are the sort of things from which the children 
will make play material, and will find scope for initia¬ 
tive and enterprise in so doing. 

One of the most educative tendencies in young 
children is imitation. The child learns to speak through 
imitation, to live a civilised life by imitating the 
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behaviour of those around him, and gains many useful 
experiences and skills by means of doing that which 
he sees others do. In his imitative play he brings 
imagination into play also—he and his companions 
carry on ceaseless conversation during this sort of 
activity. They play at Father and Mother and home, 
and usually there is a simple play-house just for this 
very thing. They play shopping games and learn to 
count and measure, because only so can they have a 
“real” shop. 

Boys imitate engine drivers, milkmen, porters, bus 
conductors and other people who work for us, and to 
this end there are bricks with which to build, large 
wooden engines, pull-along carts, and a collection of 
boxes filled with odds and ends of all kinds which an 
enterprising youngster can use for many different pur¬ 
poses. 

Little girls, and some little boys, like dolls' tea- 
parties. Girls especially enjoy making cakes out of 
dough and imitating all the activities which they see 
carried out at home. Clay modelling is another occu¬ 
pation helpful in the training of the muscles of the 
hand as well as satisfying the constructive tendency so 
strong in children and so productive of trouble if left 
without guidance, for children can be terribly des¬ 
tructive. 

It may not be out of place to spend a few moments 
in considering the question of construction and des¬ 
truction, for both come from the same tendency, which 
is ready to work either way. After all, whether we 
apply the word destructive or constructive depends largely 
upon our personal point of view. Both construction 
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sand, dough, clay and Plasticine, meet part of the need, 
but the child longs also to take things to pieces to find 
out how they are made. How many tears are shed at 
Christmas-time over a clockwork toy, bought by 
daddy, played with by him until he tires of it, then 
pulled to pieces by his small son. The indignant parent 
calls his son destructive and ungrateful, not realising 
that a highly specialised toy ceases to be amusing once 
the novelty has worn off. Mechanical toys can do only 
one or, at the most, few actions, and when their reper¬ 
toire is exhausted the only thing for an enterprising 
child to do is to pull them to pieces. 

The value of a toy lies not in what it can do but in 
what can be done with it; in its potentialities rather than 
in its actualities. Thus a stick, which imagination will 
turn into a horse, a gun or sword, is a more educational 
plaything than the finished clockwork engine. Like¬ 
wise a soapbox on wheels will give greater perma¬ 
nent pleasure than a more specialised and elaborate 
toy. 

Some years ago, when unemployment was acute, 
one of our nursery schools was fortunate enough to be 
adopted by a man who had been out of work for years 
and who had begun to feel that there was no place for 
him in the world. His work for the nursery school was 
of great value both to himself and to the children. It 
made him feel that he was of real use, in fact indis¬ 
pensable, and indispensable he became. 

He began by mending some of the pull-along toys, 
and ended by designing a series of delightful apparatus 
and many original toys for outdoor play. 

Some of the most successful toys planned by him 
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and the superintendent were the Builder Lorry and 
Builder Ship now produced by Dryad Handicrafts. 

The Lorry is made of many parts and can be taken 
to pieces. The child can pull the whole model to bits, 
and then build it up and play with it. 

The Ship is constructed in the same way. These 
Builder Toys are an improvement on the building sets 
formerly on the market in that each part can be 
locked firmly in place and the toy used for play pur¬ 
poses. 

Needless to say, these toys are popular mostly among 
the boys. Dolls’ furniture which comes to pieces and 
can be fitted together again interests some little girls, 
but most of them prefer a washing-day with real soap 
and water, mangling with a toy mangle and ironing 
the clothes off the line with a warm iron. A doll’s bed 
is another plaything which satisfies the constructive 
urge in little girls, which I venture to think is not quite 
so enterprising as in the case of little boys. I have 
watched a small girl make and unmake her dollie’s bed, 
folding each sheet and blanket only to unfold them 
again, and to occupy herself for hours in this way. 
Another small girl loved to sew buttons to the curtains 
at home, and her mother provided her with a bodkin 
threaded with strong cotton and linen buttons already 
pierced with holes. The child amused herself in this 
fashion whilst her mother was dressing or busy in 
other ways. The net curtains presented rather an odd 
appearance at times, but no permanent disfigurement 
had taken place, and co-ordination of hand and eye had 
been developed in a way satisfying to the child. 

It is hardly possible to tabulate the several kinds 
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of play because, since the child is a “whole” being, he 
uses body and mind at the same time. There are, how¬ 
ever, some kinds of play which are predominantly 
physical and others which are predominantly imagina¬ 
tive, for, although imagination enters into most plays 
in childhood, and it is unusual for any type of play to 
lack some kind of physical activity, play does fall 
into certain broad categories; and when equipping a 
nursery school or class, these categories should be 
taken into account and suitable toys provided for 
each of them. 

Physical Activity .—Climbing Apparatus, i.e. jungle 
gym 
saws 
pool 

toys, scooters, tricycles, hobby-horses, reins, merry- 
go-round, pull-along toys, horizontal bar, rope to 
swing on, barrels to roll, wheelbarrows and porter’s 
trucks, hoops, ropes for jumping, ninepins, balls, 
“hammering” toys, etc. 

Constructional Toys .—“Builder Toys,” modelling 
material, paints and easels for large-movement painting 
with powder colours and long thick brushes. Puzzles 
graded in difficulty, according to age, bricks and 
various kinds of building materials, i.e. tins, odd bits 
of wood, dowels, etc., hammers and nails, beads for 
threading. 

Materialsfor Imaginative or Imitative Play. —Play-house. 
This may be very simple, made either of wood or 
merely of hessian fixed to a couple of clothes-horses. 
(It is better to plan a play-house without a roof as it is 
apt to become stuffy, and in an open-air nursery school 


shute, rope ladder and ribstalls. Swings, see- 
, balancing boards, jumping boards, paddling 
, sand-pit with spades, buckets and other sand 
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there is no place for a plaything which deprives the 
children of fresh air.) 

Materials for Dressing up. —Outfits for policeman, 
conductor and other forms of dressing up; hits of 
materials and oddments for use ot little girls; paper 
hats and caps, necklaces, etc. 

Apparatus for Water Play. —Measuring-tins, floating 
toys, bits of wood, etc. 

Equipment for Washing-day .—I.e. Dolly-tub or bowl, 
mangle, clothes-line and pegs, flat-iron, ironing- 
board. 

Equipment for Elomemaking. —Baking sets, tea sets, 
cooking sets, dolls’ beds, prams, dolls which can be 
undressed, and some which can also be bathed. Extra 
dolls’ clothes, dolls’ hairbrush, etc. Odds and ends for 
a shop. 

In addition to toys, the good nursery school has 
supplies of educational apparatus designed to attract 
the child to use it in the prescribed way and so acquire 
certain knowledge or skills. Madame Montessori was 
the pioneer of this type of training, though possibly 
Froebel’s “Gifts” were inspired by somewhat the same 
idea. The “Gifts,” however, were designed to teach 
ideas not really suitable for young children, whereas 
the Montessori apparatus was constructed chiefly to 
give sensory training. The “Gifts” seem to be fantas¬ 
tically imaginative, whereas the “apparatus” is prag¬ 
matically sensory. Perhaps the modern educational 
apparatus is a compromise between the two, since it is 
not too pragmatic to appeal to the imagination nor too 

fantastic to appeal to the realistic side of a child’s 
nature. 
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The modem teacher prefers to give her children 
sensory training and to widen their experience by 
means of everyday objects rather than by means of 
stereotyped graded material, so we find that paper dolls 
to be dressed in outfits of the specified colour are used 
rather than Montessori colour cards, coloured beads 
provided for threading or oddments given to the child 
to be sorted according to colour or type. 

There are many opportunities for colour recognition 
and training in the nursery school. The symbols on 
the children’s personal belongings, the attractive mugs 
and plates, the overalls, table-cloths, gaily painted toys 
and apparatus, all appeal to the child’s love of colour 
and teach him to recognise colour and colour com¬ 
binations. 

Dancing and Singing .—The percussion band and sing¬ 
ing games train the ear and sense of rhythm more 
joyously than the Montessori boxes to be shaken and 
paired according to sounds, or sounds recognised by 
means of graded bells. In short, training to-day is 
given less logically and more psychologically by 
means of everyday living , rather than by artificial ap¬ 
paratus specially designed to teach one definite skill 
or to give one special kind of training. Consequently 
the equipment offers unlimited scope to the teacher, 
and every good nursery school owes much to original 
ideas carried out by its own staff. This is so much 
better than uniformity; and though we shall always 
need a certain amount of shop material and shop- 
designed apparatus, I hope there will be no attempt at 
standardisation, and that teachers will always be free 
to invent and to improvise. 
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The Nursery Programme 

There can be no rigid time-table for nursery folk, but 
there must be a programme. Fixed times tor certain 
things are essential, limes tor toilet duties, meals and 
sleep must be rigidly enforced, but outside ot these the 
programme should depend on the weather, the special 
opportunities which present themselves from day to 
day, and even the mood ol the children, tor this can 
be a very definite factor in nursery routine. 

Speaking generally, the day begins with hygienic 
training. Each child visits the toilet, washes his hands, 
brushes his hair and puts on his overall. Then he pro¬ 
ceeds to his own nursery or shelter and possibly busies 
himself with domestic occupations, i.e. dusting the 
room, arranging the flowers, watering plants. Perhaps 
he has breakfast on arrival; this is the rule in some 
nurseries, but in Liverpool it is usually found that 
breakfasts are not required, in which case a drink of 
milk only is provided.* By 9 a.m. all the children have 
usually arrived, and chairs are arranged for prayers and 
the morning ring. Prayers will of necessity be very 
short and simple, and each nursery will plan this open¬ 
ing ceremony according to the age and capacity of the 
children. Possibly it will consist of a very short, sung 
prayer, but the teacher must see to it that the children 
are helped to attain the “right frame of mind” before 
the prayer begins. The nursery should be quiet, the 
children sitting in their chairs in a ring with the teacher 
sitting in the ring with them. 

Personally, I think with the older children it is 

* Breakfasts are available in all Liverpool nurseries if required 
because mothers are at work. 
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helpful to show some large Scripture picture which 
will help to strike the right note, and then the children 
should stand or kneel with hands folded and eyes 
closed to say or sing their prayer. 

In the short talk beforehand it may be found that one 
of the children is absent through sickness, perhaps 
in hospital, or that something very pleasant has taken 
place. To pray for the absent one, or to offer simple 
thanks for the pleasure the children have received, are 
means of helping the little ones to understand God’s 
loving care of them and also help them to realise their 
fellowship with one another. After the short prayer 
the morning ring continues. It is intended to foster 
the community spirit, for during this short period the 
children are kept together as a unit, or as the members 
of one nursery shelter or room; later they will go their 
various ways until they are brought together again for 
community dancing, music or meals. 

This interaction of individual occupations and com¬ 
munity activities is of great value. The individual in¬ 
stincts are thereby given opportunity to grow, but 
social tendencies are also encouraged; in short, the 
child is helped to develop both as an individual and as 
a member of society, and this development takes place 
naturally by living in a community of his peers in 
which he has his own special place, both as an indi¬ 
vidual and as a social being. Thus he learns that each 
member of his small community has individual rights, 
but has also social responsibilities. 

The morning ring is one of the most difficult times 
for the teacher to handle successfully. All her thought 
and skill are necessary, and she will find that she needs 
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to prepare carefully beforehand. That does not mean 
that she must stick to a prearranged plan. Sometimes 
a child arrives full of some interesting event which he 
longs to tell the other children, perhaps a child has a 
birthday and has brought presents and cards to show. 
Maybe a plant, grown in the nursery, has burst into 
flower, or perhaps it is a specially lovely day and a 
nature walk is indicated. 

Failing any burning matter of topical interest, it is 
for the teacher to see that the morning ring fulfils 
its socialising function. Obviously speech is the chief 
means of social intercourse, and without good speech 
and a good vocabulary human beings can never take 
their rightful place in the community. So in the morn¬ 
ing ring the teacher will help the children to express 
themselves in good speech. In this, example is better 
than precept, and it is wiser for the teacher to allow the 
children to talk in their own way, rather than to inter¬ 
rupt the flow of their conversation and damp their 
ardour by frequent correction. Correction there must 
be, but it is better to correct by speaking correctly one¬ 
self and relying so far as possible on the child’s capacity 
for imitation. 

I once had an amusing example of this. A small boy 
was looking at pictures and brought one to me of a 
stag. “What’s ’at?” he asked. I replied “That’s a stag,” 
and to the amusement of all the staff Jimmie copied my 
speech exactly ever after, and the contrast between his 
pronunciation of stag and his pronunciation of the 
other words in his sentence was extraordinarily 
funny. This goes to show how much easier it is to 
teach correct speech in connection with new words, 
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than to correct bad pronunciation of familiar ones. 
Another example of the fact that it is easier to form new 
habits than to break old ones! 

To return to the morning ring. Teachers will find 
this period invaluable for the purpose of introducing 
a new toy or piece of apparatus, as well as for planning 
any special activity. 

I always maintain that the attitude of the child to 
things depends largely upon his first introduction to 
them. Incidentally this is borne out by the way in 
which a child regards a new baby in the family. If his 
mind has been carefully prepared for the arrival of a 
little brother or sister, and he has been encouraged to 
look forward to this addition to the family, it will help 
enormously. If, however, his first introduction to the 
new baby is to see it in his own place in his mother’s 
arms, and is perhaps told that he isn’t mummie’s baby 
any more, it is not surprising that he starts to become 
jealous and even revengeful. 

One little girl in a certain nursery had probably been 
treated in this way at home, for her hatred of her baby 
sister was so great that her mother dared not leave 
them alone together. The first inkling we had of the 
state of affairs was a casualty amongst the dolls. There 
was a beautiful baby doll used on very special occa¬ 
sions for bathing and dressing. The doll was lying in 
its cradle when suddenly the little girl rushed up to it, 
seized it and flung it on the ground. The baby doll was 
treated as she would like to have treated her baby 
sister. 

A little tact and consideration beforehand would 
have obviated all this stress and strain. The incident 
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bulator is more suitable for the doll, and the parcel for 
a toy. Children love a parcel. Curiosity makes them 
long to look inside, imagination is busy guessing what 
it might contain, and the children hug themselves in 
an ecstasy of anticipation. 

I still remember my acute disappointment, at the age 
of six, when the Christmas Day presents were put by 
my stocking unwrapped . It is such a delight to untie the 
string, undo the parcel and open the box inside; all 
these activities enhance the value of the present enor¬ 
mously, so it was no wonder that I felt that I had been 
done out of one of the best parts of Christmas! 

When a toy is introduced in a parcel the teacher 
should make the most of the children’s delight in an¬ 
ticipation. The parcel should be carefully examined. 
Children should take turns to come to look at it and 
tell the others what they see. For instance, the teacher 
should read the address and show it to the children, 
let one of them come out to look at the stamp, tell the 
colour of the wrapping-paper and so on. 

Then comes guessing what is inside. The teacher 
can use this as an opportunity of helping the children 
to gain ideas of size. For instance, wild guesses should 
be taken seriously and the children shown how wild 
they are. If Tommy, who longs for a tricycle, suggests 
that a parcel a foot long might contain one, the class 
should be encouraged to compare the length of a 
tricycle with the length of the parcel and then to guess 
again. 

When guessing begins to pall, it is time to untie the 
string, and the children should do it. Little fingers 
may need help, but it is not fair that all the interesting 
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things should be done by the teacher and active chil¬ 
dren reduced to the role of spectators. One child can 
undo the string, another hold it and a third unwrap 
the paper (string should be rolled up and paper neatly 
folded, but not at this particular moment—that would 
be asking too much of eager children). 

Then comes the final thrill of opening the box, 
and the child chosen to do this should be chosen tor 
a special reason. 

“Shall we let Mary open the box because it is her 
birthday?” perhaps the teacher will ask, or, “Shall we 
ask Donald to do it because it is his first morning in 
school? or Jack because he has been in hospital?” 

Then comes the joy of lifting out the toy and 
admiring it—the teacher drawing attention to its 
special points and showing how to play with it or 
manipulate it, letting each child have a turn. 

When every child has had a turn, and before the 
novelty has worn off, a special home should be found 
for the toy, either in a place of honour on the top of 
the long low nursery cupboard where everyone can 
see it, or in the toy cupboard. 

This is one suggestion for the introduction of a new 
toy in a box. To return to the baby doll. 

Suppose that a knock comes to the nursery door, 
and when one of the children opens it she finds no one 
there, but a dolly’s perambulator. Almost certainly she 
will rush to tell her news and another little girl can be 
deputed to help to wheel it in. 

Then comes the talk. The children wonder what is 
inside the pram, and so on; perhaps the hood is put 
down and the dolly lifted out and admired on the 
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teacher’s knee. Then one of the little girls might carry 
the doll round the ring for each child to look at, and 

then be asked to tell something 
about it. The teacher will, of course, treat the doll 
with great gentleness and arrange it in the arms of 
the little girl so that she carries it as a real baby is 
carried.^ 

After this the teacher might draw attention to points 
which have not been noticed, and the children might 
choose a name for the new dolly. 

It is always a joyto dress and undress a doll,and un¬ 
dressing might now take place, each item of clothing 
being duly examined and admired, but this undressing 
should be shared by the children, not undertaken by 
the teacher. Though for convenience the doll is best 
laid on the teacher’s lap, individual children should 
come out to take off the various garments—one little 
girl might untie and take off the bonnet, holding it 
until it is needed, another take off the coat or cloak, a 
third unbutton and take off the dress and so on. The 
teacher can guide appropriate conversation whilst this 
is being done. 

If the dolly has brought a nightdress with her, it can 
now be found, taken out of its case and put on, and the 
doll finally put back in her pram or in one of the 
cradles from the toy cupboard, for her sleep. The 
children would enjoy singing a lullaby to end up, and 
then folding the clothes and putting them ready for 
when the baby wakes. 

A doll introduced in this way will seldom be sub¬ 
jected to bad treatment, except of course when psy¬ 
chological factors are involved, as was the case with 


each one might 
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the little girl for whom a baby doll symbolised a hated 
baby sister. 

After the morning ring, physical activity is essential. 
The children have been treated as a social unit; now 
they should be allowed individual choice of occupa¬ 
tion. If the day is fine, free play with runabout toys 
or climbing or sand or water play is indicated; if 
wet, musical activities followed by apparatus work 
and/or free play with constructional toys will be 
welcome. 

Marching 

break between morning ring and apparatus work. In 
any case the teacher should see to it that the children 
clear the room for music or prepare the tables for 
apparatus in an orderly way, for everything that is 
done in the nursery school is a means of training, and 
if rightly handled every activity is a source of joy and 
pride to the children. 

There is a right way to carry a chair and a wrong 
way, and it is well to train the children in the right way 
from the beginning. They should never be allowed to 
carry chairs on their heads or feet foremost, and the 
teacher should never allow them all to carry their 
chairs at the same moment. 

If thirty or even forty children are told to take their 
chairs to their tables simultaneously there is bound to 
be confusion, and accidents may occur. Instead, it is 
advisable to say, “I wonder which group is going to 
move their chairs best to-day”; or, “I wonder which 
table is going to be the quietest,” and for small groups 
of children to be chosen in turn and for the others to 
watch them and try to do even better. Orderly move- 


and skipping to music make a pleasant 
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ment and poise are most important and, with en¬ 
couragement from adults, children take an interest in 
moving quietly and well and in carrying things with¬ 
out dropping them or spilling their contents. 

Dinner-time is usually round about 11.30, and 
washing and tidying up is an important part of the 
day’s work. The wise teacher will give the children 
plenty of notice, for it is inconsiderate in the extreme 
to expect a child to stop an interesting game or put 
away a partially complete puzzle, at a minute’s notice. 
If, however, the teacher says, “It will soon be time to 
get ready for dinner, so we’d better begin to tidy up,” 
the children have time to finish off what they are doing 
or to put it where it can be completed later. 

It is a mistake to send all the children to the bath¬ 
room together. This entails waiting about, always to 
be deprecated. Instead, the children who are ready 
first should go first. It may be advisable to send boys 
or girls only in each batch; this will depend upon the 
amenities of the bathroom—but only the number of 
children who can use the washbowls at the same time 
should be allowed in the bathroom, and it is impor¬ 
tant that every child should use the toilet first and 
wash afterwards. Sometimes this order of procedure is 
reversed because there are too many children in the 
bathroom at once, and it is not only bad training, but 
unhygienic. 

When the children return, ready for dinner, they 
can either help to lay the tables or look at picture- 
books until dinner arrives. So far as possible they 
should sit where they like, for meals are a social func¬ 
tion and there is no reason why they should not choose 
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their table companions provided they are not ex¬ 
clusive in their choice. 

In the two-year-olds’ room it is usual to use Ameri¬ 
can cloth or other spongeable material for table-cloths, 
but as the children grow more controlled they will feel 
pride at being promoted to real table-cloths and be 
careful to justify their promotion. It is a moot question 
as to whether the use of bibs should be continued or 
not, once the children have mastered the difficulties of 
feeding themselves. Personally, I advocate long bibs 
which cover the children’s laps, throughout the nur¬ 
sery school. Adults are provided with table napkins, 
and why should not children have the same amenities? 
Accidents, too, are prone to happen in the best-regu¬ 
lated nurseries, and overalls stained with bits of dinner 
are unpleasant. Children, too, need to wipe their 
mouths, and sometimes hands are sticky when fruit or 
biscuits have been provided. I do not think that chil¬ 
dren dislike bibs or feel any sort of inferiority due to 
their use. (It is, of course, important that bibs should 
be boiled and thoroughly laundered; but as there is a 
laundry attached to most nursery schools and facilities 
for washing small articles are provided in every nur¬ 
sery class, this presents no difficulty.) 

Attractive table-cloths, a vase of flowers which is not 
easily upset, and shining spoons and forks (for older 
children) should be used in order that the table may 
look attractive and stimulate the children to behave 
appropriately. In some nurseries the spoons and forks 
are not given out until the children have all been 
served; though this may be advisable to prevent small 
people from drumming on the tables with their spoons. 
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once the toddler stage is passed it will be additional 
training if the spoons (and forks) are laid by each place 
and the children taught to refrain from handling diem. 

Each table should have its helpers, or “Mummies” 
and “Daddies” as they are usually called, and to dis¬ 
tinguish them they usually wear embroidered aprons. 

A short simple grace is always sung before nursery 
meals. One of the most usual is: 

“Thank You for the world so sweet , 

Thank You for the food we eat , 

Thank You for the birds that sing , 

Thank You , God , for everything 

or for slightly older children: 

“For all the beauty of the sky , 

For the sun , 

For the stars. 

For the flowers , 

For the wind in the trees , 

For the birds that fly in the sky , 

We thank Thee , God.” 

(A Swedish Grace .) 

It is important that children should be taught to 
fold their hands and close their eyes whilst grace is 
being sung, because outward actions help us to feel 
appropriately. If there is a piano in the room, it is a good 
plan for the teacher to play simple melodies to the 
children beforehand, and to train them to stop talking 
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as soon as they hear the music. Then a chord will warn 
them to prepare for grace. This is a better way than by 
clapping hands to attract the children’s attention. It 
always pays to create an atmosphere beforehand and to 
prepare children slowly for what is to follow. It is not 
easy even for adults suddenly to switch off from one 
thing to another, and not to be expected of little 
children. 

Grace over, the mummies and daddies carry a plate 
of rusks to each table and each child takes one and 
begins to eat it. These rusks are important, and should 
always be given before the main meal as they induce 
the children to bite and chew, often a necessary lesson, 
besides being excellent for their teeth. The eating of 
rusks prevents inactivity whilst the teachers serve the 
food, and by the time the rusks are finished the 
mummies and daddies are able each to take a tray, 
bring it to the serving table and collect the dinners for 
their tables. 

It is advisable for helpings to be small and repeated, 
rather than for full plates to be put before children. It 
is discouraging to see a heaped-up plate—there seems 
so much to get through, so many spoonfuls to convey 
to one’s mouth. The child will eat better and with 
greater enjoyment if portions are small. 

It is sometimes illuminating to watch children dining 
with their parents in a cafe or restaurant. I have seen a 
little boy kneel on his chair because he could not other¬ 
wise reach, and try to get through a large plateful of 
soup by ladling it into his mouth with a teaspoon. No 
wonder he was discouraged. 

Another child was given an adult dinner with a great 
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helping of mashed potato, dried peas and meat. Natur¬ 
ally she made a very small, unsatisfactory dinn er and 
left most of the meat simply because she didn’t find it 
under the mass of potato and vegetable. 

Second helpings are always available in a nursery 
school. Sometimes the staff go round to the tables, 
sometimes the children bring their own plates for more. 

After dinner another visit to the toilet is essential, 
and hands and faces must again be washed before the 
afternoon sleep, and this is the best time to clean teeth. 
This period of the day needs careful planning. It is not 
easy to play, eat and sleep up to forty children in one 
room. The room must be cleared of tables and chairs, 
the floor tidied and the beds put out. Obviously this 
cannot be done with all the children in the room. 

On fine days in summer the beds can be put ready 
out of doors during the morning, and thus be available 
for the children when they come back from the bath¬ 
room, but on wet days some means of occupying the 
children must be found. The bathroom is not a suitable 
place for them to wait in, neither will it accommodate 
the whole group simultaneously. 

In order to obviate “queueing” I see no objection 
to children leaving the dining-room table by table as 
they finish their meal. The demands of good manners 
are fully met if the older children wait for their table 
companions to finish and then, if it is the custom of the 
nursery to say grace after meals, say it for themselves 
and go to the bathroom. 

One helper in the bathroom is sufficient to deal with 
these small groups, and as each table is vacated other 
helpers can clear and move it. 
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The children who have finished washing are now 
the problem, for on a wet day there is nowhere for them 
to go, except to their own room or shelter. This is one 
of the occasions in which a hall or spare room would 
be invaluable, and it is to be hoped that designers of 
new nursery schools will bear this in mind. 

Marching up and down the corridor is one way of 
providing activity for children during this period— 
not an ideal one, but they must be occupied. Games of 
“follow mv leader” or “all do as I do” are often 

j 

popular. Sometimes children are told to sit in the cor¬ 
ridor for finger plays or to watch some sort of per¬ 
forming toy. None of these ways of filling in time is 
ideal, and the period between dinner and afternoon 
sleep should be as short as possible. 

Then comes the need to take off shoes, and this is 
important. It is not a civilised habit to go to bed in 
shoes; they must therefore be taken off, and it is some¬ 
times a long job. Little girls usually wear slippers, but 
little boys’ boots are a problem. Laces are knotted, tags 
have come off, and small fingers are unable either to 
lace or unlace them. It is to be hoped that some day 
each child will be provided with suitable shoes which 
he can learn to fasten and unfasten for himself. 

The afternoon rest period is one of the times during 
which absolute quiet must be maintained. Children 
must be trained to lie down, cover themselves with a 
blanket and close their eyes. It is one of the times when 
the individual must subordinate his own wishes to the 
good of the community, quite apart from the fact that 
such procedure is for his own good also. Even if a 
child is not sleepy and cannot sleep, he must lie still 
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and not disturb the others. So powerful, however, is 
the tendency to imitate, and the force of habit, that it 
is unusual for any child to remain awake after the first 
day or two. 

Here, again, the teacher or helper must create and 
maintain the appropriate atmosphere—in this case one 
of rest and relaxation. So she, too, must relax. She 
should have a comfortable chair and a book or piece 
of sewing and should not move about the room once 
the children are settled, unless, of course, a child is 
restless or unhappy, or in need of attention for some 
other reason. Other members of the staff should re¬ 
frain from entering the rooms in which the children are 
sleeping. The windows should be open, and if the sun 
is shining on the children, blinds or curtains should be 
drawn. 

If children sleep out of doors, care should be taken 
that they are not in the direct sunshine, or in a chilly 
part of the garden. 

From about 12.30 or 12.45 to approximately 2 
o’clock the nursery should be silent, and the staff free 
to have their own meal in peace, except for one of its 
members on sleeping shift with each group of children. 

It is during this period that the staff, too, should 
relax and have time for social intercourse. If the nur¬ 
sery school is to train children for democratic living, it 
is essential that the staff should live a democratic life, 
and form a happy community. Most nursery schools 
are very successful in this respect. Teachers, helpers 
and/or probationers all work together for the good of 
the nursery and all dine together. In one nursery school 
the head teacher invites the teachers into her own room 
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for coffee after dinner, thus giving an opportunity for 
the discussion of matters concerning the nursery and 
incidentally freeing the younger members of the staff 
from adult supervision for a short period. 

Towards 2 o’clock children will begin to wake, and 
the staff will be fully occupied. It is not advisable either 
to waken children or to insist on their remaining on 
their beds after this hour, and as a child wakens he 
should be allowed to get up quietly, put on his shoes, 
fold up his blanket and go to the bathroom. 

Now, again, comes the problem of how to occupy 
children on wet days whilst their beds are put away and 
the room cleared for play. It is a good plan to have low 
forms round the walls, or at least under the windows, 
where children can sit to look at picture-books whilst 
this is being done. When the beds have been put away, 
it is time for free play with toys. Some children may 
wish to build on the floor, others may want to play 
house or have a dollie’s washing-day, whilst another 
group may prefer to play with dolls or tops in a corner 
by themselves. On fine days, play should be out of 
doors. 

The teacher’s role during this play is passive rather 
than active. She has to watch to see that the children 
are happy and contented, that everyone is suitably 
occupied and that there is no quarrelling or selfishness. 
Toys must be shared or used turn about; one child 
must not always take the lead, and no child must be 
hurt or bullied. The teacher will move from group to 
group, putting in a word or a suggestion and joining in 
the play if the children so desire. 

Three-thirty or four o’clock is tea-time, and once 
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more toys have to be put away and hands washed. As 
before, the children should be given due notice so that 
they may have time to bring their play to an end, and 
when they have put away their toys or material they 
should go to the bathroom in small groups, coming 
back to help to put ready the tea-tables. 

After tea is story-time and children will enjoy simple 
stories, nursery rhymes and finger plays whilst they are 
waiting to be fetched. Nursery schools usually close at 
5 p.m., but children begin to leave about 4.30 when 
tea is over, and older brothers and sisters call for the 
little ones on their way home from their own schools. 

Tea-time is a very popular meal with children, and 
when they have had their dinner between 11.30 a.m. 
and 12 noon they are quite ready for it at 3.30 or four 
o’clock. It is usual for every child to have this meal, 
consisting of bread and butter, jam or watercress or 
fruit, with biscuits or cake. Milk is usually provided, 
but sometimes cocoa, made with milk, is given instead. 

The tables are laid as for dinner, and the same pro¬ 
cedure is followed. 

If the nursery school is a large one, the superinten¬ 
dent will not be responsible for a group and will, 
therefore, be free to receive the children in the morn¬ 
ing: an important matter, as any ailments must im¬ 
mediately be noted, and mothers must have an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing their children and their needs with 
the head of the school. 

The same obtains in the evening. If a child has been 
unwell during the day, or the school nurse, or any of 
the staff, have found a lack of cleanliness or unsatis¬ 
factory clothing, or any other matter which the mother 
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should know about, the superintendent will either see 
her or send a note home asking her to call at the 
nursery. 

The children like, too, to say good-bye to the super¬ 
intendent before they go home, and if one happens to 
be in her room between 4.30 and 5 p.m., one finds the 
door opens frequently to admit a small head popping 
in to say “bye-bye” or to wave an arm. Sometimes a 
child will come right in and hold up her face for a kiss. 
In every case the child is welcome, and usually the 
superintendent will add “See you to-morrow” to her 
“Good-bye.” 

So ends the nursery day, each child returning to his 
home confident of his place in the community and sure 
of a welcome next morning. 



Chapter 2 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE INFANT 

SCHOOL 

The infant school is the foundation of our educational 
system. Attendance at nursery schools is optional, but 
every child is obliged to receive primary education so 
soon as he has attained his fifth birthday. This fact must 
be borne in mind in the planning of the infant depart¬ 
ment, for, whereas some, perhaps, of the children may 
already have passed through a nursery school or nur¬ 
sery class, there is certain to be a fair proportion of new 
entrants who come straight from home, and who have 
not been accustomed to the larger environment of 
school or to being with a number of other children of 
their own age. We must therefore consider the infant 
school, and not the nursery school, as the first rung on 
the educational ladder. 

I think that both nursery and infant education gain 
by this procedure. It gives the nursery school liberty 
to develop on its own lines uninfluenced by demands 
for standards of attainment and it leaves the infant 
school free to plan its own particular type of education 
from the beginning. 

Where nursery classes are attached to infant depart¬ 
ments there is always the fear that the education of the 
five-year-old may become too formal, since it may be 
felt the nursery years have given the necessary back¬ 
ground of experience and made the child self-reliant 
and socially minded. The teacher who puts too great 
faith in the educational value of reading, writing and 
arithmetic is prone to begin these subjects too soon, 

58 
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relying on the experiences gained in the nursery school, 
instead of consolidating these experiences and using 
them as an introduction to the more definite training 
which it is advisable to leave to a later stage. 

At one time the main function of the infant school 
was thought to be to teach the three R’s, so that the 
children should be able to profit by the “book” educa¬ 
tion given in the junior departments. Consequently 
reading was begun as soon as the child entered school, 
even if he came when he was only three. The earlier 
begun, the quicker the process, was the underlying 
idea, and though it has been proved erroneous it is 
slow in dying. There are still teachers who put five- 
year-olds on to formal number, and try to teach reading 
before the children are ready for it. They firmly believe 
that every child should be able to read before he leaves 
the infant department, and that a full two years are 
necessary in which to teach him to do this and to carry 
out the first simple rules of arithmetic. 

There is another reason for these early lessons in 
the three R’s. Teachers are extremely conscientious, 
they take their duties seriously, and are anxious to 
“deliver the goods.” The value of informal teaching 
is hard to gauge, and education through play is much 
more difficult to plan than definite lessons. Outside 
opinion is also taken into account, and the uninitiated 
want to see results which can readily be assessed. 
Therefore the teacher is torn between theory and 
practice—between her own conviction that the child 
learns best through play, and the popular opinion that 
play should be relegated to free time out of school, and 
that from 9 to 4 a child should learn how to read. 
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write, spell and do his sums. It is hardly surprising 
that the teacher tries to compromise, and so we get a 
half-hearted procedure in which interest in formal 
work is induced by means of a play-way approach, 
instead of the beginnings of formal work arising out 

of the very needs of play itself. 

In this connection it will be helpful to turn to the 
curriculum, and study it both in itself and in relation 
to the child. I know of no more helpful ideas on the 
subject than those of Professor Dewey. 

He maintains that the curriculum grew out of the 
life-needs of the human race and comprises the sum 
total of racial experience, added to as new needs were 
experienced, and handed down to us through the ages. 
I doubt if ever there was a greater vindication of this 
theory than at the present time, when the most devas¬ 
tating war in history has resulted in such amazing 
scientific discoveries. The race has had to fight for its 
very life; dire need spurred its people to efforts hither¬ 
to unknown. The new store of knowledge gained 
during these last years will go to swell the curri¬ 
culum, and will thus be handed down to future 

generations. 

The curriculum, therefore, should be regarded not 
as an end in itself, but as a means towards an end, namely, 
a means towards more satisfactory living. It is the 
tragedy of educational history that for so many years 
the relation between curriculum and life has been for¬ 
gotten, and an increasingly academic curriculum 
treated as if it possessed some magical value in itself, 
unconnected with its use in everyday life. Thus educa¬ 
tion became more and more bookish, more and more 
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divorced from the very life-needs to which it owes its 
birth. 

The last thing that I wish to do is to disparage books. 
They are the means by which the experience of the 
ages has been preserved and handed down through 
the years. The discovery of writing and reading is one 
of the greatest and most valuable of all discoveries, 
but I do maintain that it is experience which is being 
offered to us, and before we can benefit by the ex¬ 
perience of others we must have a foundation of per¬ 
sonal experience. 

Possibly one reason for the divorce of learning from 
living may be due to the conception of the school as a 
place in which children are prepared for life. The school 
must indeed prepare the child for life in the larger 
world in which he must later play his part, but the best 
preparation for life is by living, and the best prepara¬ 
tion for the needs of adult life does not lie in memoris¬ 
ing masses of information to be stored for later use, 
but in experiencing, and thus appreciating, somewhat 
similar situations offered in a form suited to one’s 
present stage of physical and mental growth. Only 
when this has been done is it time to turn one’s atten¬ 
tion to the problems contained in the curriculum 
proper, and the solutions which have been found for 
them in the past. 

Another contributing cause of our over-academic 
approach to learning may be that the experience of the 
race is so vast that for ease of handling it became neces¬ 
sary to sort and classify it—thus we get subdivisions 
under the title of subjects —and this subject classifica¬ 
tion, though helpful and even indispensable, has been 
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responsible for the divorce of one aspect of racial 
experience from another and for the “watertight 
compartment” type of mind which we deplore. 

The specialist teacher tends to promote subject- 
study as opposed to life-study, for, just because of the 
vast amount of knowledge now available, in order to 
know any one aspect really well it is necessary to 
specialise. No one would wish to minimise the value 
of the specialist, or to suggest that the general prac¬ 
titioner would do the work better; but if school life is 
to be founded on real living, and the study of the past 
learnt in connection with the problems of the present, 
the curriculum must not be considered merely as a 
number of unconnected subjects. 

The various aspects of life and learning must be re¬ 
lated, and one hopes that some day the compilers of 
examination syllabuses will be inspired to require the 
study of a certain period in all its aspects historical, 
literary, geographical and possibly scientific, instead of 
causing each of these subjects to be studied in isola¬ 
tion. 

The “compartment” type of mind is a menace to the 
development of the complete person, or integrated 
personality. Such a mind cannot weigh and sift 
evidence impartially, consider conflicting points of 
view and draw impersonal conclusions. It cannot form 
standards by which to frame conduct, and so we get 
the deplorable divorce between ideals and perfor¬ 
mance, the double life which says “business is busi¬ 
ness” and that weekday conduct cannot be regulated 

by the religious ideals of Sunday. 

Children are quick to form a “compartment” mind 
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and to resent one “subject” being introduced during 
a lesson marked on the time-table by another name. I 
once taught juniors in a school where specialist teachers 
and rigid time-tables were in force and, if I introduced 
a subject other than my own, the children would say 
in a protesting voice, “but that’s geography” or what¬ 
ever it might be. 

In a certain infant school an inspector was once 
talking to the children during a period usually devoted 
to religious instruction, and found that the children 
were so conditioned to Scripture at that time that 
nothing else could be obtained from them. 

Successful living is integrated living—the sort of 
life in which all the powers, physical and mental, act 
and interact in union with one another, and where 
various former experiences are brought to bear on 
each situation as it occurs. This is what real education 
means—the power to bring past experience to aid in 
the solution of new problems, and because of that aid 
to solve these problems expeditiously and satisfactorily. 

Such an education will produce adaptability; the 
power to adapt self to environment or environment 
to self, according to the demands of the situation. 

The conception of book learning as the only real 
education has been slow in dying, and although we 
have long had technical schools for older children and 
domestic subjects and handicrafts in senior schools, it 
has taken the Butler Act to show that there is a way of 
learning which is not predominantly bookish. It is for 
the new modern secondary schools to vindicate this 
type of education and bring the curriculum once more 
into close relationship with life. 
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I mention the new modem secondary school in a 
book on infant education because I believe that the 
new plans for education are a tremendous vindication 
of the policy of the infant school, and that just because 
of this the infant teacher will feel that she stands on 
firmer ground. Up to the present, what is called “in¬ 
fant method” has been accepted as suitable for infants, 
but any tendency to extend these methods upwards to 
the junior school has usually failed. Now that some of 
the principles on which they rest are to be adopted in 
the new modern secondary schools, it is to be hoped 
that the junior school will no longer be able to resist 
pressure, not only from below, but also from above, 
and will cease to test the merits of its work by the 
number of places obtained in the more academically 
minded grammar schools. 

As the modern schools develop, it is to be hoped 
that an increasing number of children of high intel¬ 
lectual capacity will find their way to them in pref¬ 
erence to the grammar schools, and that in time many 
of these boys and girls will enter the universities and 
finally the professions. 

Some years ago a report on university extension 
courses stated that men and women who graduated 
to the universities from industry were actually doing 
better than many of the boys and girls who had had a 
full-time education. 

The reason given was that the boys and girls coming 
straight to the universities from school were without 
experience and the work was, to them, purely aca¬ 
demic. They had to learn the question as well as the 
answer, whereas those who had previously been em- 
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ployed in industry came up themselves asking the 
questions to which they were determined to find 
answers. 

That is the way our remote ancestors learnt. They 
asked the question because they needed the answer, 
and set about solving it with all the energy of which 
they were capable, and present-day children will be 
no less ready to find the solutions if they need them 
for their own ends. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the needs of 
man are solely material. The stimulus given to inven¬ 
tion and adaptation by environment will of necessity 
be material rather than spiritual in times of insecurity 
and danger; but when life is peaceful and physical needs 
less urgent, then the spiritual nature of man craves for 
satisfaction. The curriculum is by no means purely 
utilitarian, and in it are preserved, not only discoveries 
in the world of matter, but that which satisfies our 
longing for beauty, and strivings to give expression 
to our creative powers. 

To-day there is greater appreciation of the value 
and need for leisure than at any other period of our 
nation’s history, and it depends largely on the educa¬ 
tion given to our people whether this increased leisure 
is to be used for good or ill. 

If the scope of education is widened—in Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s words—to include “everything which 
increases the individual’s capacity for creative work, 
intelligent thought, and intensive enjoyment,” then 
we may expect great results from legislation to pro¬ 
mote a more even distribution of leisure. 

To put things quite simply, all this is nothing more 
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or less than a realisation that human beings need to 
play, and that time to play is not only beneficial for the 
individual, but also for the nation as a whole. Though 
legislators have not put this theory into words, it cer¬ 
tainly seems as if at last they realised that play is 
creative activity , and without these things of the spirit 
created by man in his times of leisure, the world would 
be infinitely poorer. The creative impulse demands 
satisfaction and drives the artist, the musician and the 
poet just as hard as, if not harder than, material needs 
challenge the head and hands of man. This creative 
impulse, moreover, is found not only in the specially 
gifted, but is present, in varying degrees, in every 
human being. 

The Report on the Nursery and Infant School realises the 
value of play in education and says, quite definitely, 
that for little children the “play way is the best way,” 
so presently we shall consider how to plan the infant 
curriculum on play. But before we narrow our con¬ 
siderations of play down to the needs of the infant 
school, it will be helpful to think of the way in which 
we use the word apart from the play of children. We 
use it for the games which have always played a 
valuable part in British education, and one of our most 
distinctive mottoes has long been “Play the game.” 
This, too, is the meaning in which we use it when we 
urge people to “play the man,” or “play a worthy 
part.” We say play> mark you, not work—surely this 
is because play admits of a more spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Take another meaning of the word play . Much of 
our cultural life centres round our theatres, in which 
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are produced plays written by our national play - 
wrights. When we go to the theatre, we say that we are 
going to the play, and actors always speak of playing. 
An actor will tell you he is playing “Hamlet” or “Mac¬ 
beth,” or whatever his part may be, but he will never 
say that he is working —always he speaks of his life’s 
work as play . 

So does the musician! Music has been placed upon 
a lofty pinnacle as the most spiritual of all the arts— 
and all art is of the spirit. The musician plays upon his 
instrument, he expresses his whole being in his play— 
his play is self-expressive and creative. 

“I was taught in Paradise to ease my soul of 
melodies,” sang one of our poets, and when the 
musician pours forth his soul in melody, he calls it 
playing. 

In play the artist gives of his whole self, and when 
we give our all we are exhausted. So it is with the 
actor and the artist, and so it is with the child. 

Thus there is no justification for the popular con¬ 
ception of play as mere amusement. The two are by no 
means synonymous. Indeed, we might say that amuse¬ 
ment bears to play the relation which pleasure bears to 
happiness. How, then, dare we speak of play as just a 
childish pastime? 

True, the artist never quite grows up—maybe this 
absorption in play is the bond between child and 
artist, and goes to make a character childlike in its 
simplicity, but in nowise childish . 

The average adult has lost the art of playing in this 
sense—perhaps because he has had so little leisure for 
the things of the spirit—and because he cannot play 
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himself he is anxious to eradicate the play impulse in 
the child and put him to work, as men have tried in 
vain to put the artist to work. So the child who learns 
best through play, who expresses himself through his 
play, and becomes a creator in his play, is constrained 
to curb the zest with which he has worked at his play, 
and so comes to feel that he must not bring the play 
spirit into his work. 

Thus the distinction is set up between work and 
play. Work becomes something we have to do, and we 
get through it as quickly as we can in order to be free 
for play which is what we want to do. 

Mr. Birchenough, in a paper which he read to the 
National Association of Inspectors of Schools, put this 
in a nutshell when he said, “With regard to work, both 
in school and throughout life, we must strongly 
counter the present-day idea that it is a thing to be 
avoided, and that happiness is to be found only in 
moments of leisure.” 


This is not the attitude of the infant school. There 
the aim is to capture for work the spontaneity and 
absorption of the child in his play, so that he finds 
himself in it, and so finds happiness. This is the way in 
which the artist plays at his work, which as Browning 
says, through the mouth of Abt Vogler: 


“ . . . is all triumphant art, but art in obedience 
to laws.” 


Plato understood the significance of play and its 
value in life when he bade his followers guide and in¬ 
fluence the play of children, “for in it is the germ of 
the maintenance of law.” 
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Froebel is a more recent apostle of play, but, like so 
many apostles, he met with nothing but misunder¬ 
standing in his lifetime and was forbidden to open 
Kindergartens in his own country. Perhaps a return to 
Froebelian principles may be one of the means of 
German re-education. I can think of no better way 
of eradicating Nazism! 

It has been said that education is the help which 
wisdom and love give to growth, and in the Books of 
Wisdom there is a startling passage on play. 

“I wisdom,” we read, “dwell in counsel and am 
present in learned thoughts. The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of His ways. ... I was set up 
from eternity before the earth was made. . . . When 
He prepared the heavens I was present: when He 
set a law to the waters that they should not pass 
their limits I was with Him, forming all things, and 
was delighted every day, playing before Him at all 
times , playing in the world, and my delight is to be 
with the children of men.” 

This is the spirit in which play should be considered 
in relation to education, for if education is the help 
which wisdom and love give to growth, so also, 
“True education consists in the progress of the spirit 
of man.” The writer of these words also reminds us 
that “the real school is in the mind of the learner, and 
the real teacher is the person who comes into true 
spiritual contact with the learner.” 

I think that it is through imaginative play that we in 
the infant school shall come into “true spiritual con¬ 
tact” with our children, and that it is by means of the 
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creative self-activity of the child in his play that “wis¬ 
dom and love” will best be able to help him. 

Imagination is so important and so little under¬ 
stood ! Like play, it has been frowned on by a world 
blinded by the pursuit of material prosperity. “Imag¬ 
ination and play are all very well for children,” it 
says, “but when a boy becomes a man he must 
look at things as they are, and get down to ‘brass 
tacks/ ” 

It is amazing how much faith has been placed in 
“brass tacks,” but as one looks at the world to-day the 
brass-tack method does not seem to have been very 
successful. The question is, can we see things as they 
are without imagination? It is a moot point as to 
whether any two people see things exactly as they are, 
for each person sees through the light of his own per¬ 
sonal experience, and unless he uses imagination to 
transcend experience, seeing is apt to begin and end 
with self. 

Most of the trouble in the world to-day is caused 
by selfishness—by refusal or inability to consider the 
feelings of others, and now in our time of need we 
turn to democracy to set things right. I venture to 
think that true democracy can be achieved only 
through imagination, for without imagination real 
sympathy is impossible, and without active sympathy 
for and with others the brotherhood of mankind can 
be nothing but an empty phrase. 

Suggestion, sympathy and imitation are social ten¬ 
dencies implanted in man to enable him to live the 
community life for which he was intended. Imagina¬ 
tion enlightens and guides these tendencies, and there 
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can be no preparation for democratic living unless 
they are wisely fostered. In the early stages, the best 
way to do this is by means of play, for play with others 
imposes its own discipline and is essentially social and 
democratic. 

Let us consider imagination first. What is it and how 
does it work? 

Unfortunately there has been a good deal of con¬ 
fused thinking on the subject of imagination. A cer¬ 
tain school of thought has gone all out for imagination 
in education, and in its efforts to avoid anything which 
might cramp the exercise of the imagination or lessen 
its scope, has, I firmly believe, retarded rather than 
helped its development. 

Imagination is not a magical process. At its simplest 
it is the power to form an image—namely, to recall 
that which is not at the moment present to the senses. 
Imagery is of many kinds: it may be visual or it may 
be audile; but whatever form imagery may take, it 
is based on experience and cannot function without 
a background of reality. 

To test this statement it is necessary only to try to 
imagine something which is quite unknown to us. 
We cannot do so unless the unknown is described to us 
in terms of the known. Suppose, for instance, that we 
had never heard of a mermaid. In order to imagine one 
it would be necessary for us either to see a picture or to 
have the word explained in the light of what we al¬ 
ready know. When we have been told that a mermaid 
is a legless maiden with the tail of a fish, we can 
imagine what it looks like since we have only to re¬ 
combine two known forms, namely, that of a maiden 
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and that of a fish, and we have a new image—that of 
a mermaid. 

One of my students once gave a lesson, during 
which she asked the children to model lions and 
tigers. One little girl said, “Please, Miss, what’s a tiger 
like?” and was told to use her imagination. The 
student honestly thought that to show the child a pic¬ 
ture would be unjustifiable. 

This is an extreme case, but it goes to show how 
imagination can be starved of its essential food. It is as 
sensible to expect imagination to function without the 
light of experience as to expect a camera to take a 
snapshot in the dark. 

The need for experience must always be borne in 
mind, and this necessity is stressed in the R eport on the 
Vrimary School in the words: 

“The curriculum must be thought of in terms of 
activity and experience, rather than as knowledge 
to be gained and facts to be stored”; 

and in the Spens Report we read: 

“The content of human education, namely, art, 
music, physical science, etc., should be taught as so 
many expressions of the creative spirit of man, not 
as dull, lifeless, examination subjects,” 

which is just another way of saying that the racial ex¬ 
perience which has made the curriculum does not con¬ 
sist of a number of isolated subjects, but of the many 
and varied experiences of human beings, and that art 
and music and all the subjects which appeal to the 
spirit of man must be experienced also by the child as 
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the race experienced them. Only thus can we ensure 
that progress of the spirit which is real education. 

The artist finds his highest form of creative activity 
in play, and so does the child, but as with imagination, 
so play also requires guidance and help. There are 
laws governing the play of a child no less than laws 
governing the “play” of the artist. Play is no frivolous 
or easy matter: it requires the whole self, and is exact¬ 
ing and exhausting. 

For this reason, little children need periods of rest 
during the day, and long unbroken sleep at night. The 
nursery school provides an afternoon sleep: the infant 
school alternates quiet times with free play and or¬ 
ganised physical activities such as physical training, 
dancing and rhythmics. 

If purely free play were the only order of the school 
day, children would be over-stimulated. Play needs 
should be the basis or foundation of the curriculum, 
but there is a place for the actual teaching of subjects, 
for the acquisition of the knowledge needed for play; 
for practice in the skills needed for play purposes. 
There is no contradiction between play and the work 
needed to acquire knowledge and skill so long as they 
are acquired for the child’s own purpose of play, for 
play has always been a hard taskmaster and its devotees 
its willing servants. 

Suggestion is chiefly the role of the teacher, and a 
very valuable educational agent. Indeed, most of our 
so-called “infantmethods” are basedon suggestion and 
expressed in such phrases as “Shall we do so and so?” 
or “Would you like to . . . ?” 

In common, however, with all powerful agencies, 
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suggestion has its dangers. It can be over-employed, 
with disastrous consequences, for a child is an in¬ 
dividual and has a desire to carry out his own ideas 
and desires. If he is constantly confronted with sug¬ 
gestions from outside, he is almost forced to assert 
himself by refusing to adopt them. We have all come 
across the child whose immediate reaction to sug¬ 
gestion is refusal. “Shall we have a nice story?” asks 
the teacher—“Don't want a silly old story,” says the 
child. 

This is known as contra-suggestion. It is chiefly the 
result of over-suggestion plus self-assertion, and is apt 
to be very troublesome because other children will 
imitate the child who never wants to do what is sug¬ 
gested, and contra-suggestion spreading through a 
class is extremely difficult to eradicate. The wise 
teacher will say, “Very well. Tommy needn't stay— 
he can go and play by himself,” and will avoid putting 
^ggestions to the children until the contrary mood 
has passed—or will point out to Tommy that even if 
he does not want to do the thing in question, others 
do, so he must either take part sensibly or occupy him¬ 
self in such a way as not to interfere with the rest of the 
class. 

From this it will be seen that suggestion must be 
used with subtlety and discretion. Sympathy is in it¬ 
self another form of suggestion, for sympathy is the 
communication of a feeling just as suggestion is the 
communication of a thought. 

Sympathy cannot be expected of very young chil¬ 
dren, for it is largely the result of experience. Until the 
child knows what certain things feel like he cannot 
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enter into the feelings of others in like circumstances. 
It is not fair to condemn children as “heartless little 
wretches” merely because they judge only by external 
appearances. A limping man or a victim of St. Vitus’s 
dance may be an object of amusement from this point 
of view, and childish laughter is not necessarily an 
indication of cruelty or lack of sympathy, but merely 
of lack of experience. 

Imitatory play is one way by which children come 
to understand the feelings of others. They have great 
capacity for entering whole-heartedly into the part 
which they are playing, and may so come to imitate 
the feelings of others as they imitate their actions. 

A small boy was playing at being the baker’s boy 
when his mother came into the nursery before she 
went out shopping. As she kissed him good-bye he 
broke into loud wails, protesting between his sobs 
that his mummie “never kissed the baker’s boy.” 

Imitation is another extremely educational tendency. 
We learn more through imitation than by any other 
means and, moreover, the child’s delight in imitation 
carries him through many difficult situations and 
enables him to learn pleasurably how to behave in a 
civilised community. I knew one little girl who had 
perfect manners merely because she imitated her per¬ 
fectly mannered mother. Sometimes it had queer 
results as in those days long dresses were fashionable, 
and when her mother lifted her sweeping skirts to 
negotiate a muddy street, four-years-old clutched her 
own short frill of a frock in imitation. 

Another child was always lifted out of her bath on 
to a chair to be dried, and when she was old enough 
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to do this for herself she still stood on the same chair; 
which all goes to show how non-selective and purely 
instinctive imitation may be. 

Over-imitation, however, is as bad for development 
as over-suggestion—both may cramp growth instead 
of fostering it. We must use the child’s tendency to 
imitate and be careful wisely to ensure that it con¬ 
tributes to his individuality instead of restricting it. 

The understanding use of the tendency to imitate 
does, however, foster originality, just as wide ex¬ 
perience aids imagination. Robert Louis Stevenson 
tells us that before he formed his own unique style he 
“played the sedulous ape” to many writers: before 
any artist evolves his own distinctive mode of expres¬ 
sion he copies acknowledged masters. 

Suggestions for the practical application of these 
principles will be given in chapters on the teaching of 
specific subjects. For the present it is enough to indi¬ 
cate their importance and the need for their expression 
through play. 


Chapter 3 

THE CLASSROOM 

As the school reflects the personality of the head teacher , 
so each classroom should reflect the personality of the 
class teacher . 

For this reason it is advisable that a local authority 
should exercise restraint in the matter of decoration. 
Frescoes, painted by art students, or other forms of 
permanent ornamentation, may appear charming to 
the casual visitor, but are very trying to live with and 
hamper the class teacher in her efforts to plan her room 
according to the needs of her class. Naturally these 
needs vary according to the stages of development 
through which the children are passing, therefore con¬ 
stant change is necessary. 

A classroom is a workshop—not a drawing-room, 
nor yet a museum or picture gallery. A good craftsman 
arranges his workshop so that he obtains the best con¬ 
ditions for his work. His tools are well kept, and each 
has its appointed place; the books and plans he requires 
for the job in hand are easily accessible; there is plenty 
of space in which to work, and an absence of unneces¬ 
sary articles. 

The authority under which I work has experimented 
with colour schemes and other types of school decora¬ 
tion, and it has been found that it is best to use light, 
neutral shades, so that each individual teacher can have 
unrestricted choice in matters of curtains, friezes and 
all the personal touches which turn a room into a 
“ class” r 00m, and one, moreover, which will hence¬ 
forth be known as “Miss So-and-So’s Class.” One of 
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our most popular colour schemes is eggshell-blue 
gloss paint for the woodwork and a delicate shade of 
primrose for the. walls. Pin rails of blue are fixed all 
round to form a frame for a pictorial frieze, and there 
is also a blue picture rail. Another scheme consists of 
pale-green paint and warm cream walls. The long, low 
cupboard is usually painted to match the woodwork, 
and at one time the children’s tables and chairs were 
also painted, but this was discontinued as frequent re¬ 
painting was necessary, and it was decided that stained 
and polished furniture was more durable. 

Restraint is also necessary with regard to permanent, 
that is to say, framed and glazed pictures. It is a mis¬ 
take to have too many. Beautiful, well-chosen pictures 
have a real part to play in the education of the child, 
but in order that they may have the maximum in¬ 
fluence on his mental development they must be used 
with discrimination. If there are too many, the child 
cannot concentrate and becomes bewildered, or merely 
accepts them as part of the furniture and gets little 
from them. 

Personally, I prefer one beautiful picture, suitably 
framed, as the permanent decoration of each class¬ 
room, and one other ‘Visiting” picture. The permanent 
picture should be chosen for its appeal to the children 
who will live with it, but it should be remembered that 
a child’s taste must be educated as well as considered. 
The subject-matter should be inspiring. It may be a 
beautiful nature picture, or, for older infants, a pic¬ 
ture which sets an ideal. Seven-year-olds are ready to 
become hero-worshippers, and a picture of this type 
may be an inspiration for life. 
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During the war, pictures from our Municipal Gal¬ 
lery were lent to various schools in safe areas. I should 
like to see something of this kind continued in peace¬ 
time, or at least for a central collection of pictures for 
schools to be maintained by a local education authority, 
and for pictures to be taken out like library books and 
changed at stated intervals. 

If this is not possible, the head teacher can do a 
good deal by changing the school pictures about. A 
new picture every month, received with honour, and 
carefully studied, is of far greater value than half a 
dozen permanent pictures hung on the walls and left 
there without comment. 

Just one more point before we leave the subject of 
decorative pictures and that is do see that the pictures 
are hung where the children can see them easily. So 
often the teacher gets the most pleasure out of the pic¬ 
tures as they are hung on the wall behind the children, 
so she is the only one who has much opportunity to 
look at them! The same applies to the beautiful 
friezes made by the teachers themselves. I fear the 
frieze difficulty cannot be altogether overcome, but it 
is sometimes possible to hang the framed pictures in 
front of the class, or at all events on the side walls. 

From this it will be seen that I am thinking of a 
classroom in which all the children face the same way, 
with the windows on their left. This is not the usual 
procedure in an infant school. Most teachers prefer 
to seat the children in small groups, combining two 
dual tables to make a larger one, or else to arrange 
them facing each other in three sides of a square with 
a large space in the centre. 
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There is much to commend this informal setting. 
The children have more room on their tables, the 
group system can be maintained more easily, and there 
is a fairly large free space which can be utilised for 
activities, or which may be covered with a coloured 
mat on which the children can sit for stories. But there 
are disadvantages, and the most serious is that half the 
children will be facing the light. 

Modem schools are built so that each classroom 
shall obtain the maximum amount of sunshine. The 
windows are planned so that the light shall come from 
the left of the child, and the wall blackboards are 
arranged with this end in view. If the children sit 
round the room in groups of four, each couple facing 
the other, some children will face the windows and 
others will face the walls. Half of the class will there¬ 
fore have their backs to the blackboard, and many of 
them will be sitting so that their own shadow falls on 
their books or materials. Not only is it trying to face 
the light, but it is exceedingly bad for the eyes. It is 
also conducive to eye trouble to sit facing a near-by 
wall, as this procedure tends to make children short¬ 
sighted. 

Another disadvantage is that when the teacher does 
wish to use her blackboard half the children must 
either turn their chairs or twist their heads and bodies. 

With young children there is little actual copying 
from the blackboard, but there are times when it is 
necessary, and considering the physical difficulties 
under which part of the class is working, it is small 
wonder that many of them should copy, not from the 
teacher’s board, but from the paper of the child op- 
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posite—consequently the words or figures are written 
upside down. 

It is better to sacrifice informality than the children’s 
welfare, but it is possible so to arrange dual tables that 
the children still sit in small groups, but the light 



SUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CHILDREN’S TABLES 


comes from over the left shoulder and the whole class 

faces the blackboard. The design above will make this 
clear. 

Locker desks or tables are seldom found in infant 
departments, so the question of storage must be con¬ 
sidered. The usual long, low cupboard will house 
materials and equipment which are for common use, 
but as every workman is entitled to his own tools, it 
is essential that each child should be taught to keep 
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certain materials in his own custody and to be res¬ 
ponsible for them. 

Individual tidy boxes are sometimes used for this 
purpose. If the shelf beneath the table or desk is 
sufficiently broad to hold these boxes, they are satis¬ 
factory, but if not, they will be a constant source of 
worry—either the child will knock them off the shelf 
or he will be forced to sit in an uncomfortable position 
in order to avoid touching the box with his knees. If 
the boxes are put on the table between the children, 
they not only take up room which cannot be spared, 
but are apt to cast a shadow on the book or materials 
used by the child who sits on the side farthest from 
the light. 

A bag hooked on to the ends of each table may 
solve the problem—such a bag should have a flap to 
keep out the dust, and it is a good plan to make a slot 
at the back through which to run a piece of dowel rod. 
This keeps the bag taut and, if the dowel is cut slightly 
longer than the bag, the protruding ends can be run 
through a couple of large cup-hooks fastened just 
under the edge of the table, where they will be safely 
out of the way. This obviates the need to sew rings on 
to the bag itself, and takes much of the strain off the 
material. 

The decoration of these bags will afford one of the 
many opportunities for the teacher artist, or for the 
needlework activities of senior girls. I have seen many 
beautiful designs, and they are well worth the time and 
trouble which have been expended upon them. Some¬ 
what similar holders are sometimes fastened to the wall 
and partitioned into numbered slots, in which to keep 
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reading or sum cards. In order to hang these it will 
probably be found convenient to make a large hem 
along the top and run a lath through it. 

Blackboards are important. As the modern class¬ 
room is not over-large, it will usually be found con¬ 
venient to have wall boards which fit into slots and 
can be lifted out for cleaning purposes. Not many 
years ago there was a good deal of discussion on the 
best type of board for use in infant departments, and 
experiments were made with different-coloured sur¬ 
faces. For some time green was thought to be better 
than black, and one school of thought favoured a 
yellow surface on which bright blue chalk was used. 
The yellow board was chosen because it approximated 
more closely to the paper on which the child himself 
would write, and the blue chalk was the nearest 
approach to the child’s pencil. It was thought that the 
children would find less difficulty in copying from a 
yellow board on which the writing was blue, than in 
translating white letters on a dark surface into dark 
letters on a white one. 

Several of our schools were fitted with these yellow 
boards as an experiment, but the results did not com¬ 
pensate for the disadvantage of boards on which blue 
chalk only could be used. This special chalk is expen¬ 
sive, and does not offer much scope for the artist- 
teacher. Little children take great delight in drawings 
made as they watch, and the teacher who is able to 
make rapid, colourful sketches is assured of rapt atten¬ 
tion. 

The artist-teacher will also find scope for her talent 
in the making of friezesfor the decoration of thewalls. 
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Such friezes are found in every infant school, and em¬ 
brace many and varied subjects. They should be de¬ 
signed according to the particular interests of the 
teacher and children concerned. Given a good teacher 
who really understands children, these interests are 
generally similar, for enthusiasm is catching, and wide 
interests and general culture in the teacher cannot but 
affect the children in her care. 

The frieze will fulfil its function more fully if its 
aim is not purely decorative. For this reason I would 
advise teachers not to introduce it to the children as a 
finished addition to their room: it is more educational, 
and also of greater interest to everyone concerned, if 
the frieze grows gradually. By this means interest will 
be maintained over a longer period, and each section 
of the work will be more carefully studied and more 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Nursery rhymes are popular because they deal with 
people attractive to children, people, moreover, who 
behave in rather unusual ways or in ways in which the 
children themselves would like to behave. Moreover, 
they are phrased in verse which is direct and to the 
point. 

“Little Bo-Peep” is the natural accompaniment to 
“Boy Blue,” and may be the first introduction to sheep 
and lambs for town-bred children. 

Each teacher will have her own ideas on the group¬ 
ing of the figures and the choice of the nursery rhymes, 
but it is a good plan to let them take their place in the 
“Land of Nursery Rhymes,” or in the “Home of the 
Nursery Rhyme People.” 

Small children will delight in showing the frieze to 
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visitors, reciting the appropriate rhymes, and talking 
about the various pictures. 

Possibly nature study and literature are the most 
fertile sources for frieze material. A most educational 
frieze might be made showing the various seasons of 
the year, the picture for each season appearing in con¬ 
nection with nature study, poetry or conversation les¬ 
sons. In spring-time, blossoms, birds and flowers 
would afford much and varied material for enlarging 
the children’s interests, vocabulary and general know¬ 
ledge, and each season has its own contribution to 
make. A nature scrap-book would be needed to sup¬ 
plement the frieze, and this might hang beneath each 
“season” and be filled with suitable pictures collected 
by the children, or by their own drawings of flowers 
and so forth. 

This brings us to the subject of friezes made by the 
children themselves. I have seen very attractive ones, 
in which the children have cut out flowers, etc., in 
coloured paper and used them to make a floral scene 
or to fill a basket drawn and painted by the teacher. 
Both types of frieze are permissible, but it is doubtful 
if the children will care to see their own work for long 
periods—after all, they do recognise their limitations 
once the joy of doing is past—and it is probably better 
for the teacher to make the frieze, as it is by way of 
being a more permanent decoration, and to let the 
children’s work be of a purely temporary nature. They 
can use their paper cutting, etc., for book covers, or 
for pictures to be hung for a time and then superseded 
by others as interests change. Take, for instance, a 
nursery-rhyme frieze for the youngest children. If the 
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teacher prepares a background only, the figures for 
each rhyme, together with their special properties, 
can be introduced gradually and form a never-failing 

source of interest and delight. 

“Little Boy Blue” will probably be chosen to begin 
with. His figure might first be pinned on the black¬ 
board and discussed, his haystack shown to the child¬ 
ren, and when they have learnt the rhyme, they might 
choose a place for Boy Blue on the frieze of nursery- 
rhyme people and end by acting or miming the rhyme. 

The way in which new material is introduced matters 
enormously. Children are quick to catch the attitude 
of the teacher, and if she is a vital person, interested in 
everything, then her children will be full of life and 
interest too. Everything is new to small children, and 
we do want them to preserve their capacity for wonder 
and the desire to find out all they can about the extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting world around them. Only too 
often curiosity is checked by grown-ups who are bored 
themselves and cannot be bothered to try to answer the 
many questions asked by the small child who is hungry 
for knowledge. 

I once overheard a conversation in a tram between a 
small boy and an elderly maiden aunt. The child was 
looking out of the window, noticing everything that 
was happening in the street. “What is so-and-so for? 
he asked. 

“You shouldn’t ask questions,” was the reply, in a 
dull, lifeless voice. 

A shadow came over the bright, vital face of the 
little boy, and I felt that that shadow had also cast it¬ 
self on his mind. What a horrid thought, that in order 
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to be “good” one must be dormant—that it is wrong 
to take an intelligent interest in what goes on around, 
and that activity of both mind and body should be 
checked. 

Unfortunately there are too many grown-ups with 
this attitude towards the questing minds and energetic 
bodies of the children in their charge, and so it is of the 
greatest importance that a teacher should give the 
children the opportunities which they may not have 
outside school. 

The classroom must be full of interest for them, and 
until rooms are larger it will be difficult to find space 
for the nature table with its growing plants, collections 
of twigs or seeds or flowers, aquatic creatures and so 
on—for the class library with its picture-books and 
simple stories, and for the group model or project on 
which the children are working. 

All these things are necessary, and the successful 
teacher is the one who has a tidy mind and ability to 
organise. If everything is kept in its own appointed 
place, and the children are trained to put things away 
after use, the problem is less acute and the children 
receive valuable training. Actually children like to be 
tidy. The smallest ones delight in taking things out of 
their boxes and putting them back, in folding up table¬ 
cloths, arranging flowers, dusting and so forth. I am 
sure that this pleasure in order is of the utmost value 
in the development of the child, for so much of his 
education will consist of bringing order into chaos, of 
learning to know the world around him, clarifying his 
impressions, tabulating, sorting and, as it were, digest¬ 
ing the many and varied experiences by means of which 
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he first gains information and then turns it into know¬ 
ledge. 

Everyone who has to do with little children knows 
how insistent they are that everything in their little 
world should act according to rule. They are the most 
conservative of human beings, and this desire for an 
orderly existence in which things and people behave 
according to rule comes from the most fundamental 
need in childhood, which is for security. For this reason 
the child wishes everyone to treat him as he is used to 
being treated, and to do things in accustomed ways. 

I remember a little girl’s misery because her shoes 
had been laced with one lace instead of being crossed. 
She was convinced that it was impossible to walk in 
shoes laced like that. 

A small boy, when visiting his grandmother, loved 
to play with wooden horses, each of which had its own 
stall in a toy stable. Woe betide anyone who inadver¬ 
tently moved the horses into each other’s stalls. 

I am sure that this desire for order is one which 
should be fostered and trained with the greatest care. 
What a different place the world would be if everyone 
retained this characteristic. There would be no rubbish 
left after picnics in the country, no paper or tram tic¬ 
kets thrown down in the street, and I think that there 
would be more space for everyone. One wonders why 
the order-loving child should so soon become the 
untidy schoolboy or schoolgirl and perhaps later grow 
into an untidy workman or slatternly housewife. It 
behoves us teachers to see if we are in any way respon¬ 
sible for this. Do we hurry the older child too much? 
Present-day life is a rush; development is a slow matter. 
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Nature cannot be hurried, and perhaps the child’s re¬ 
action to the rush of to-day is seen in his neglect of 
order and his scatterbrained behaviour. It must be very 
trying to switch from one thing to another according 
to a time-table, instead of according to one’s mental 
and physical needs. Set time-tables are arbitrary, and 
the child who has been used to the more leisurely pro¬ 
gramme of the infant school must be bewildered by 
the multiplicity of subjects which confront him in ever- 
increasing numbers as he works his way from junior 
to secondary department. 

The infant teacher cannot do more than train the 
child whilst he is in her care, but it will help her if she 
bears in mind the important part she has to play in the 
child’s development, and if she sees in each of the small 
tasks and activities their place in education as a whole. 
If she does this, she will take the utmost trouble to see 
that the children are trained to take care of apparatus. 
She will ensure that the pencils in her class are well 
sharpened, and not too short for little hands to hold 
comfortably; that exercise books are kept clean and 
that, when the children work on pieces of paper, the 
papers are neatly cut or torn from the book or pad, and 
so give the child the sort of tools to which a workman 

is entitled. . 

A soiled or crumpled piece of paper, together with 

a blunt, stumpy pencil, are not conducive to good 
work and will never teach the child the dignity of 

labour or delight in a job well done. 

Pencils are a problem there is no getting away from, 
but a little foresight will help. It is a good plan to have 
a box of newly sharpened pencils in an accessible 
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place, and another box into which each child can put 
a pencil which needs to be sharpened. Children can be 
trained to look at their pencils at the end of each ses¬ 
sion and change them if necessary. It is good for them 
to plan ahead and see that their tools are ready for use, 
and it also gives the teacher a chance to look through 
the pencils during the lunch hour or after afternoon 
school, and so obviate the need to sharpen pencils 
during a lesson and waste the time of herself and the 
class. 

When the younger children use individual boards it 
is necessary to see that the surface of each board is in 
good order. Often such boards become shiny and 
children are obliged to breathe on their chalk before it 
can be used effectively. A piece of brown paper is 
preferable in this case. 

Whilst we are discussing the question of the small 
workman and his tools I would like to suggest that 
each child should be provided with a piece of straw- 
board large enough to place under his writing or 
drawing-paper. Sometimes teachers ornament these 
strawboards with a border of coloured paper which is 
attractive and, whilst not actually necessary, does en¬ 
sure better treatment from the child. We all prefer a 
clean sheet of blotting-paper on our pads and feel un¬ 
inspired by a dirty, dog-eared one covered with 
scribble. 

A well-planned, well-kept and well-ventilated room 
cannot fail to influence children—surroundings are of 
the utmost importance, especially in early life, and a 
child who spends his schooldays in a bright, pleasant, 
interesting environment, to which he himself con- 
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tributes, will tend to demand such surroundings out¬ 
side school.* 

In a school in a very poor district a great feature was 
made of mid-morning lunch. The children laid the 
tables with bright-coloured cloths, placed a vase of 
flowers or an ornament in the centre, and put a pretty 
mug and plate for each child. 

Biscuits were provided, to avoid the large chunks 
of bread or toast sent from home and often wrapped 
in newspaper. Grace was sung, and the children took 
turns to wait on the table at which they sat. 

Mothers complained that their children were being 
turned into “toffs.” “She won’t eat her tea unless 
there’s a table-cloth,” said one grandmother of a small 
child in the five-year-old class—but she said it ad¬ 
miringly, and gradually the standards in the homes 
began to rise to keep pace with what was going on at 
school 1 

Now that school meals are to be universal, the mid¬ 
day dinner will offer many opportunities for training 
in good table manners, and for the formation of habits 
of courtesy and consideration for others. 

One realises only too well the heavy demands which 
these out-of-school activities make on the teacher, but 
at the same time one also realises the enormous gain 
to the child. If every child learns to behave properly 
at meal-times, learns to use his knife and fork correctly, 
and to eat suitably what is set before him, he will have 
acquired habits which will stand him in good stead in 
later life. It is not fair that children should be handi¬ 
capped in the world at large because they have not 

* Ventilation is most important, especially cross-ventilation. 
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been taught how to behave, or that the child who goes 
to a school where the majority of tire children come 
from wealthy homes should be ostracised or ridiculed 
because his behaviour is unsuitable. 

In most of the grammar schools it is usual for the 
staff to dine with the children, for each mistress to sit 
at the head of a table and to train them to behave well 
and take part in general conversation. Children are 
quick to imitate, and will normally follow the teacher’s 
example and behave as she does. 

In a certain infant school the head teacher has a little 
table set for herself in front of the children and has her 
meal with them, though not actually sitting among 
them. This procedure is more suitable for little ones 
as their tables are too small for adults, and conversa¬ 
tion is hardly possible among those who find the 
actual process of eating still demands concentration 
and effort. 

Where teachers are relieved of officiating at school 
dinners, it is to be hoped that the supervisors will bear 
these things in mind and train the children in good 
habits, at the same time making the meal-time pleasant. 
The trouble is that it takes real knowledge of children 
and experience in handling them to make use of every¬ 
day activities for educational ends. The supervisor who 
is not a trained teacher may get order and tolerable 
behaviour because she is a disciplinarian, but may fail 
to do so in a friendly way or to make the meal enjoy¬ 
able. 

After all, it is hardly logical to regard meal-times as 
educationally important and carry them out so care¬ 
fully in the nursery school, and then neglect this means 
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of education as soon as the children are five years old. 
Breaks of this description are always undesirable, and 
it is advisable to carry on such of the nursery activities 
as can be suitably adapted to the needs of infants. 

Domestic activities are an example of nursery pro¬ 
cedure which might profitably be extended to the infant 
department. Pride in the appearance of their classroom 
can be fostered by this means. Flowers should be 
arranged and cared for, the nature table and “centre of 
interest” attended to, the library corner tidied and the 
books laid straight. 

Because infant education is not carried out in water¬ 
tight compartments it is impossible to write about it 
without overlapping. The nature table must be 
thought of in connection with nature study as well as 
from the point of view of the classroom; the library, 
though part of the classroom, is also intimately con¬ 
nected with the teaching of reading. For this reason I 
have been obliged to write under the heading of sub¬ 
jects, but I do want to impress upon my readers that 
this procedure is merely for lucidity and convenience 
in handling. It is for the teacher herself to combine and 
fuse subjects so that they arise from and take their 
rightful place in the everyday life of the children, and 
are not allowed to become merely “lessons on the 
time-table.” 


Chapter 4 
STORIES 

There is magic in the very word story^ and “once upon 
a time” is as effective in bringing peace and content¬ 
ment into a classroom as a fairy wand! Like fairy wands, 
though, it has its dangers and must be used with 
discrimination. 

Possibly there is no greater ally in education than 
the right kind of story, nor a greater foe than the wrong 
one, for it is largely through what we hear and what we 
read that our standards are formed and our ideals and 
desires directed. It is usual to-day to blame the novel 
and the cinema for much that is wrong in our national 
life, but it behoves us, as teachers, to probe still farther 
and ask ourselves if the stories we tell to infants are not 
sometimes equally harmful. 

Film producers and managers of cinemas justify their 
pictures by saying that they suit the public taste, that 
they provide what people want. I fear that we teachers 
are apt to choose our stories for precisely the same 
reason. “Children love it!” is often given as a reason 
for telling some particular story to which exception 
might be taken, but those who reason thus forget that 
it is our business to help children to form the right 
kind of sentiments and to guide them “to love that 
which is lovely and of good report.” We cannot hope 
to do this if we include anything shoddy or tawdry in 
the curriculum. 

If the story the children “love,” and the educationist 
deprecates, is analysed, it will generally be found that 
the children's pleasure in it depends, not upon what is 
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undesirable , but upon qualities which are common to 
all well-written stories and which are equally obtainable 
in a helpful form. 

Take, for instance, the Comic y so popular with 
slightly older children, and analyse its “charm.” It has 
simple, brightly coloured pictures, short, pithy sen¬ 
tences, plenty of action and the minimum of descrip¬ 
tion. There is no need for humour to be vulgar— 
there are plenty of funny tales which owe nothing to 
vulgarity, and there is no reason why the writer or 
teller of children’s stories should not use short, vivid 
sentences; neither is there the slightest reason why 
such stories should not be illustrated by bold, brightly 
coloured pictures. 

Stories for children are food for imagination. We 
must be as careful that the imagination is fed on whole¬ 
some diet as we are over the school meals, which have 
done so much to build strong and healthy bodies. 

In the school canteen we introduce attractive food, 
chosen for its power to build bone and muscle: in our 
stories we must introduce children to attractive mental 
food, chosen to form healthy sentiments. As food for 
the body is digested and goes to develop physical 
powers, so stories, which are food for the mind, are 
digested and go to produce mental characteristics. 

Children must be given material from which to form 
standards of right and wrong, criterions of taste and 
ideals of conduct. It is useless, for instance, to tell a 
Scripture story if it is followed by one in which the 
hero overcomes, not through love or courage, but by 
deceit and guile. 

Fairy-stories are usually full of sound morality, but 
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there are exceptions, and the uncritical teacher will 
sometimes tell a story such as “Big Klaus and Little 
Klaus,” or “The Brave Little Tailor,” without realising 
that she is thereby lauding deception and low cunning. 
There is not much difference between the Brave Little 
Tailor’s means of outwitting the giant and the child’s 
attempts to avoid punishment by telling a lie. The 
Little Tailor is depicted as a fine fellow, and it is only 
too common for children so to regard the juvenile 
delinquent 1 

There is no getting away from the fact that the 
stories we tell to children are the foundation on which 
they build their mental life. If we would have them 
love all that is “lovely and of good report,” we must 
see that their interests are guided along these lines. 

To-day we are embarking on a new era—founded, 
we hope, on ideals of brotherhood. Much can be done, 
even in the infant school, to prepare our future citizens 
for this Christian conception of neighbourliness. Hero- 
worship is strong in every child, and, with children, 
to admire is to try to imitate. By choosing our stories 
wisely and well, we can ensure that the child has the 
right sort of heroes, and that his tendency to imitation 
is suitably directed. 

In the past we have been too prone to tell stories of 
aggression. The clash of arms and prowess in the fight 
are thrilling subjects which appeal to instincts of pug¬ 
nacity and self-assertion. The need is not to eradicate 
either of these innate tendencies, but to guide them into 
socially desirable channels. There must always be a 
clash between right and wrong; therefore, pugnacity 
in the cause of justice is to be substituted for pug- 
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nacity directed towards selfish ends, and the conquest 
of self should be shown as the greatest of all achieve¬ 
ments. 

When I was a little girl, my father told me a story 
which he and his brothers used to stage on a toy 
theatre in their school days. It was called “Eigen- 
willig, or Self-will,” and made an enormous impression 
on me. 

In the story a spoilt little prince becomes so self- 
willed and unbearable that his fairy godmother has to 
take him in hand. Prince Eigenwillig has never learnt 
obedience, and pays no attention when his godmother 
calls him, so she turns him into yards and yards of 
string, winds him into a ball and kicks him all the way 
to Fairyland. There the spoilt darling regains his own 
form, but finds himself burdened with a little creature 
called Selbst. At first this burden is light, but every time 
the Prince is greedy or selfish Selbst becomes heavier 
and more exacting. Many trials and tribulations have 
to be borne before Prince Eigenwillig finally rids him¬ 
self of Selbst and is allowed to return to his father s 

palace. 

The story might be the story of each of us, for we all 
have to wage a battle against Selbst , and there is no 
freedom for any of us until we gain the upper hand. It 
is valuable to convey this truth to children in story 
form, for by so doing we enlist their imagination in the 
cause of right. If we can do this, half the battle is won, 
for psychologists affirm that when imagination and 
reason are in conflict imagination usually wins. We 
must try to get imagination and reason on the same 
side, so that they reinforce each other. 
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Many of the old fairy-tales will fire the imagination 
of small children and give them the right standards in 
a form which they can appreciate. In the best fairy-tale 
good is always beautiful and finally triumphant—bad 
is always ugly and meets with well-merited punish¬ 
ment. There are no half-tones in fairy-tale behaviour— 
black is black and white is white. This is the sort of 
morality a child can understand. When there is fighting, 
the brave knight or noble prince takes his sword to 
rescue the afflicted, to right a wrong, or to punish an 
evil-doer—but the end is peaceful. “They all lived 
happily ever after.” Where there is unmerited suffering, 
a fairy godmother or benevolent monarch steps in to 
put things right, so that goodness is rewarded and bad¬ 
ness eradicated. 

The “Sleeping Beauty” and the story of “Cinderella” 
are examples of this last type of story. 

Fairy-tales lay great stress on politeness—on the 
value of gentle manners and kind actions. Over and 
over again we find that the obliging and courteous are 
given valuable gifts, whilst the rude and selfish are 
paid in their own coin. To-day, when manners are 
deteriorating, it is all to the good to show children 
that true gentlefolk are those who are considerate and 
polite to everyone. We speak of entertaining angels 
unawares—in Fairyland, fairies wear strange disguises 
and the little old woman who comes begging for bread 
is often no less a person than the fairy queen. 

Courtesy could hardly be presented in a more attrac¬ 
tive light than in the story of the two sisters—one 
gentle and kind, the other proud and overbearing—- 
who go in turn to gather sticks. An old woman appears 
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and asks for help which is readily and politely given by 
one sister and rudely refused by the other. Conse¬ 
quently, the old woman, who is of course a fairy in dis¬ 
guise, causes diamonds and pearls to fall from the lips 
of the one: snakes and toads from those of the other— 
venomous words with a vengeance! 

These two sisters strike me as symbolic of two dif¬ 
ferent attitudes towards one’s neighbour—namely, 
“I’m as good as you are,” and ‘‘You’re as good as I 
am.” It makes all the difference to our behaviour which 
of them we adopt! 

There are some elements which it is unwise to stress. 


but which are common in fairy-tales. Stepmothers, 
for instance, are always unkind, and the stepmother 
in the fairy-tale is as unfairly treated as the mother-in- 
law on the music-hall stage. It is hard on the numerous 
excellent stepmothers to have their husband’s children 
thus antagonised, and I am sure that stories such as 
“Snow White” have been the cause of many unhappy 
second marriages. 

One set of folk- or fairy-tales is always safe and 
popular. This is the Nonsense Story . A sense of humour 
is essential for successful living, and if we can learn to 

laugh at ourselves so much the better. 

“Clever Kate” and “Epaminondas” delight children 
partly because they are really funny, and partly because 
they make them feel superior. The listening child is 
sure that he would never be so foolish—he feels so 
much wiser and cleverer than Kate or Epaminondas, 


and when one is small one does not get many oppor¬ 
tunities to feel really superior! 

So much for considerations governing the choice of 
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stories, but choose we never so carefully our aim may 
be defeated in the telling. 

Fairy-tales are literature—they are written in vivid, 
simple language, and should be told in equally vivid, 
simple style. If we examine these classics, we shall find 
that the emphasis is always on action—that description 
is confined to the minimum—speech is direct and to 
the point. These are the qualities which attract child¬ 
ren, who, like many adults, prefer stories about deeds 

and are impatient of wordiness. 

It is worth while to take trouble over the prepara¬ 
tion of our story lessons. We need to remember that 
stories are the child’s introduction to literature, and 
play an important part in forming his future taste in 
books. We are apt to deplore the low standard of many 
modern novels and blame them for debasing the public 
taste, but carelessly choseq stories, told in slipshod 
English, or even carefully chosen stories badly told, 
can be equally disastrous in their effects. 

The story-teller has great responsibilities just because 

she has so great power. 

For five-year-olds, stories should be short, full of 
action and for the most part about well-known people 
and things. Five-year-olds are busy learning about the 
world around them and need first-hand experiences 
before they are ready for the vicarious experience of 
imaginative fiction. 

Madame Montessori bans fairy-tales for this reason. 
She holds that the child is trying his best, albeit un¬ 
consciously, to bring order into his mind by classifying 
and getting to understand his surroundings. Fantastic 
stories of fabulous people living in unnatural an. J even 
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impossible conditions do not help him to this end, 
therefore she rules out the purely fantastic and urges 
her followers to keep to real-life situations and con¬ 
fine their stories to the realm of the possible and even 
probable. 

Many of us are not prepared to appeal only to prag¬ 
matic imagination, as Madame Montessori would have 
us do—for one reason, there is so much which is still 
unknown that we are hardly in a position to say with 
absolute certainty what is possible or impossible. The 
wireless of to-day would once have been classed 
amongst things impossible, and all through the ages 
inventors have had difficulty in getting people to 
believe in the possibility of their inventions until they 
were actually in being. There is so much still beyond 
our understanding that it is well to refuse to confine 
ourselves entirely to the. realm of the probable. It 
would be a pity, too, to rule out those lovely stories 
made by our remote ancestors as an answer to their 
own questions on the universe. These stories were 
made when the race was in its childhood, and have a 
great attraction for present-day members of the race 
when they are children. Wonder is a most important 
emotion, and if we would train and develop it, we 
must not be too pragmatic and matter-of-fact. 

It takes a poet really to understand childhood, and 
there could hardly be a better definition than: 

“Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be 
something very different from the man of to-day. 
It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in 
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loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so little that 
the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to 
turn pumpkins into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its own soul; it is to live in a 
nutshell and to count yourself king of infinite space; 

it is 

‘To see the world in a grain of sand , 

And heaven in a wild flower 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour ! ’ ” * 

It is said that the child of to-day is a hard-boiled, 
blase little creature, but don’t believe it! There may be 
a few spoilt, precocious individuals who think it clever 
so to pose, but the normal child’s eyes still shine and 
his restless body is still charmed into repose by the 
fairy-tales which have delighted generations of child¬ 
ren ever since Hans Andersen and Grimm and Jacobs 
made their lovely books. The spirit of childhood does 
not change: it is for us to preserve its inherent belief 
in goodness and love of loveliness, and in so doing we 
shall learn why it is that only those “who become as 
little children” may enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is curious that our so-called “nursery” rhymes 
should have become the heritage of the nursery, for 
originally they seem to have had little to do with 
children. If recent theories are reliable, our old friend 
Jack Horner, for instance, was not a little boy whose 
table manners left something to be desired, but a cer¬ 
tain gentleman who lived in the days of Bluff King 

* From Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shelley. 
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Hal, and was rewarded for his fidelity to that monarch 
by no less a “plum” than the title-deeds of a monastery. 
Whatever their origin, however, these rhymes have a 
valuable place in the education of the young child. He 
is not concerned with the nature of Jack’s “plum,” but 
he is interested in his “pie” and also in his behaviour. 
Most little boys would like to “put in their thumb and 
pull out a plum.” 

Pies and plums are familiar things—so are dishes and 
spoons and cats, and even fiddles. When these familiar 
things act in unfamiliar ways, then the fun begins. The 
child has never seen the dish on his dinner table take a 
run with a spoon, but the suggestion that it might do 
so invests these everyday objects with a potentiality 
hitherto undreamed of. After all, stranger things than 
that have happened, and who knows about the night 
life of the home cat who slumbers so peacefully during 
the day-time! It is just this possibility of what might 
happen which the child finds so intriguing. 

“Curly Locks” is another favourite. Every child likes 
strawberries, sugar and cream, and most little boys 
make offers of marriage before they leave the infant 
school, promising their chosen “bride” the equivalent 
of “strawberries and cream.” A little boy I knew told 
me that when he was a man he should marry me and 
work hard to make lots of money. Then he would 
give me everything I wanted “just like daddie does 
mummie”! It seemed to me that some day he would 
make a most satisfactory husband! 

From the short nursery rhyme we pass to the simple 
story, which owes much of its appeal to repetition. For 
this reason stories such as “The Three Bears” and “The 
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Gingerbread Man” are general favourites with five-year- 
olds. The child gets to know what is coming, and feels 
tremendously superior in his knowledge. “The Three 
Little Pigs” is another example of a tale in which the same 
procedure is followed again and again, and children de¬ 
light in huffing and puffing with the big bad wolf in his 
efforts “to blow the house down” and eat up the little pig. 

Longer stories are suitable for six-year-olds, who 
have reached the stage when they can follow a simple 
chain of reasoning and appreciate cause and effect. I 
have told the story of “The Selfish Giant,” which I 
have used as an introduction to this book, to a class of 
six-year-olds in a slum school with the happiest results, 
and “Cinderella,” “Red Riding Hood,” “The Frog 
Prince,” “The Old Woman who Lived in a Vinegar 
Bottle,” and kindred stories are enjoyed at this stage. 

Teachers are sometimes uneasy about the effect of 
the fearful story, of which there are many. I use the 
word fearful in its literal sense, for the story full of fear. 
Should such stories be told or not? 

The following considerations may help to decide 
this point. 

To begin with, we must bear in mind that many 
children have vivid dreams—stories should not pro¬ 
vide material for nightmares! On the other hand, as 
certain psychologists have pointed out, the emotion of 
fear is an important part of our make-up, and, like all 
emotions, craves for expression. In a civilised country 
there are, or should be, few occasions for real fear—it 
is a wicked thing to frighten a little child—but there is 
no doubt that a certain amount of vicarious or imagined 
fear is acceptable to all human beings. 
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The small child delights in hiding and springing- 
out games. As children we had a favourite game called 
“Bears,” which was played by an older person hiding 
and springing out on us. We used to creep about full 
of expectant fear, our hearts throbbing with delicious 
anticipation. Another popular game was one we played 
at a wonderful annual party to which I was invited 
from the time I was four until I was fourteen. I didn’t 
play it when I was four, but from the time I was nine 
I chose it in preference to all others. Our host lived in 
a great house, three stories high. The stairs were wide, 
and each flight led to a circular landing. There was a 
back staircase too, and the game consisted of an attempt 
to creep up the stairs in the dark without being caught 
by seekers wearing marvellous head-dresses. Some¬ 
times we got more frightened than was strictly pleasant, 
and when this happened an understanding grown-up 
generally appeared to switch on the lights! 

Ghost stories and detective yarns serve the same 
purpose in adult life. If anyone doubts the widespread 
delight in vicarious fear from the safety of an arm¬ 
chair, she need only take a census of the proportion of 
thrillers which are read by library subscribers, or find 
out how many of her friends keep the radio Appoint¬ 
ment with Fear. 

Ghostly stories, or stories of ghosts and other feartul 
creatures, should not be told to children, but there are 
certain fearsome tales which will have no ill effects on 
a normal healthy youngster. The trouble comes when 
we tell such a story to a class of children. Amongst 
forty to fifty boys and girls there are sure to be some 
sensitive, highly imaginative little people for whom 
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such stories are undesirable. For this reason the teller 
must choose her words carefully, she must not be too 
realistic and her voice should contain a note of assur¬ 
ance. Such stories should end safely and happily, and 
it is a good plan to let the child feel from the beginning 
that such will be the case. 

Miss Elizabeth Clark is an adept at this. She has a 
happy gift of eliminating the doubtful and presenting 
her stories in a “pleasant,” “comfortable” way. She 
has managed, too, to find alternative forms for certain 
tales in which the morals are confused. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Jack and the Beansta/k. In the usual version the 
hero is a lazy good-for-nothing who brings wealth 
to his widowed mother by a series of thefts. In some 
versions an attempt is made to gloss over these rob¬ 
beries by a suggestion that the articles stolen were once 
the property of Jack’s father—but the lies and decep¬ 
tion remain. Miss Clark, however, has discovered a 
Greek folk-tale called The Old Man and the Beansta/k, 
which contains all that is best in our own version with¬ 
out the undesirable element.* 

There is no need to confine our stories to the better- 
known favourites, for, though there are certain classics 
which every child should know, there is a large collec¬ 
tion of less-familiar stories which will delight small 
people and be equally acceptable to their teachers. At 
the moment there are translations of folk-tales of other 
lands, and I think this is a good omen. If children 
throughout the world share each others’ stories they 
will understand each other better, and the stories will 


* Sec Tales for Jack and Jill, by Elizabeth Clark (University of London 

Press, Ltd.) 
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forge a link between them which will reinforce the 
work of U.N.O. and other organisations for world 
friendship. 

It is a mistake also to tell only fairy- or folk-tales. 
Children want to know about things as they are, and 
have a thirst for information. Overmuch concentra¬ 
tion on magic may unfit children for real life, in which 
there are no short cuts to success, and where achieve¬ 
ment is the result of patience and perseverance. There 
comes a time, too, when children crave for reality and 
are apt to embarrass their teachers by asking after every 
story, “Is it true?” This longing for actuality is felt 
round about the age of seven, and was expressed very 
poignantly by a little girl who remarked, “I love Scrip¬ 
ture because it’s true!” 

We shall find in myth and legend a bridge between 
the purely imaginative fairy-tale and the historical 
story based on fact. The myth is often the answer 
made by a primitive people to its own questions on 
natural phenomena. Children ask the same sort of 
questions and appreciate the same answers. Many of 
the nature myths are very beautiful, and every child 
should know stories such as Deleter and Persephone, 
Orpheus and Euridice, Pan, and other mythological 
tales. 

The legend comes closer to actuality than the myth. 
It is usually woven round a national hero, and, though 
embroidered, still has a factual basis. We shall find that 
stories such as The Wooden Horse, Perseus, Theseus, 
Horatius and Jason appeal to children over seven years 
of age—especially to boys. It is not necessary to con¬ 
fine ourselves to Greek and Roman legends, for we 
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have our own national heroes; but this brings us to the 
Historical Legend , which is best left for the junior 
school. 

So much for the value of different kinds of stories, 
but it must never be forgotten that their value may be 
lost in the telling. A story is a work of art, just as a 
piece of music is a work of art. It must be studied if it 
is to be well told in exactly the same way in which a 
piece of music must be studied if it is to be well played. 
It is necessary to know the notes of the music, to study 
the phrasing and to determine the expression; likewise 
it is necessary to know’ the story—to remember the 
right words and give them suitable inflections. 

Few, except gifted musicians, have the temerity to 
attempt to play a piece of music from memory which 
they have not practised beforehand, but I fear many 
teachers are content to tell a story without preparation. 
Such procedure is fatal—it is also fatally easy just be¬ 
cause of the magic of “Once upon a time!” 

When we tell a story we have not prepared and do 
not know really well, it is impossible to produce a work 
or art—or indeed anything of real value. Words, like 
the notes of music, matter enormously—ill-chosen 
words jar like wrong notes; long, involved sentences 
are as detrimental to a story as bad phrasing to a piece 
of music. Curiously enough, the ill-prepared story-teller 
tends to take refuge in a multiplicity of words, and this 
tendency is particularly regrettable in the case of folk- 
or fairy-tales, in which the style is essentially simple and 
direct. Simplicity is not easy, and it is worth while to 
study the form in which such stories are written and 
try to imitate their economy and choice of words. 


no 
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Some conscientious story-tellers memorise the exact 
words of their stories. This may or may not be ad¬ 
visable. There are stories, such as Kipling’s Just So 
Stories , in which the exact form in which they are 
written should be reproduced, or others so beautifully 
told that one cannot hope to get the same effect in 
other words. In such cases we must decide whether to 
memorise the story or to read it. Personally, I am not 
in favour of memorising, because it is difficult to tell 
the story quite as convincingly if one has learnt it word 
for word. It tends to become a recitation rather than 
an intimate talk. I do not feel that I can tell a story, in 
the heart-to-heart way in which a story should be told, 
by this method. That, however, is a purely personal 
feeling—other people may be able to identify them¬ 
selves with the memorised story as fully as an actor 
identifies himself with his lines. 

If the exact words of the author are necessary, I pre¬ 
fer to read—but not to sight read . One cannot give a 
piece of music its full value at first sight, neither can 
one bring out the full meaning of a story until one has 
studied it carefully. In order to read a story really well, 
it is necessary to spend time in preparation and to culti¬ 
vate the art of reading in such a way that no one rea¬ 
lises the story is being read. Half the joy of listening is 
to watch the face of the teller—half the joy of the 


teller is to watch the listeners: mutual enjoyment is 
necessary, and much of the charm is lost if the reader 

keeps her eyes glued to the printed page. 

With practice it is possible to glance quickly and 
easily from the book to the children, to share each point 
with them and to come into close contact with one s 
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hearers, but it needs practice. It is hopeless to glance 
from child to page if it results in losing one’s place and 

interrupting the flow of the story. 

If one decides to read rather than to tell, the text must 
be studied beforehand, and if any passages are to be 
left out, they should be clearly marked so that their 
omission does not interfere with the sequence. One 
cannot hope to leave out something which one sud¬ 
denly finds to be undesirable, and pick up the threads 
at a moment’s notice. 

There is another advantage in sometimes reading a 
story, apart from the needs of the story itself. It is this 
—we want children to associate reading with enjoy¬ 
ment and to learn to value books; reading aloud to 
them helps towards these ends. 

The ideal type of book for this purpose is the beau¬ 
tifully illustrated, expensively produced one which 
should be bought for the classroom library. Peter Pan , 
The Wind in the Willows , The Water Babies and similar 
well-known favourites are obtainable in de luxe edi¬ 
tions, and are well produced. It is worth while spend¬ 
ing money on beautiful books. 

Where younger children are concerned, books like 
Beatrice Potter’s inimitable Peter Babbit, and all the 
other tales in this series of imaginary animal stories, 
are excellent for reading aloud and afterwards placing 
in a class library. Every picture tells a story, and the 
letterpress is so direct and vivid and altogether delight¬ 
ful that children soon learn it by heart and associate 
the printed and spoken word. 

The problem is how to ensure that every child in the 
class sees the pictures. It is fatal to good order to pass 
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round the book; it is impossible for everyone to see 
the picture if the teacher holds it up in front of the 
class. A better way is for the teacher to show the pic¬ 
tures beforehand to small groups of children during 
reading or writing lessons, or to use them for conver¬ 
sation lessons with small groups whilst the rest of the 
class is otherwise occupied. In these ways interest is 
stimulated and, once the story has been read, children 
can look at the book from which it comes during their 
special library period. Once they realise that the story 
they have so much enjoyed lives in the pages of a book, 
they will become book conscious . When they understand 
that reading is the key to a treasury of delight, it will 
not be long before they will wish to be able to read for 
themselves. 

Teachers know from experience that children from 
homes where books are appreciated want to learn to 
read sooner, and learn to do so more quickly, than 
those who come from homes where people do not 
read. Nothing can fully compensate for a bookless 
home, but a supply of suitable story-books in every 
infant school will help to do so. After all, it is tanta¬ 
lising to see an exciting-looking picture, to know that 
the printing beside it will tell what is happening, and 
yet be unable to read it. Soon curiosity will prompt the 
child to demand to be taught to read for himself. 

This is just another instance of the way in which a 
felt need spurs human beings to effort, and of the way 
in which we should try to make children conscious of 
their need before we attempt to meet it. The “need 
for reading should be carefully fostered, because read¬ 
ing is the most “educational” subject in the curriculum. 
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These matters will be further discussed in the chap¬ 
ter on reading and writing. 

Dramatising or Playing Stories 

When children have enjoyed a story they are often 
eager to play it, and this brings us to the subject of 
dramatisation. 

Left to themselves, children will dramatise, often 
most realistically. One comes upon little groups in the 
playground or the street who are imitating adult life, 
or acting some part of a favourite tale. One sees them 
also acting imaginary parts. It amuses me when people 
say that they can tell what sort of parents children 
have by the way in which the children behave to their 
dolls, or how they treat each other in imaginary games 
of “mummies and daddies and children.” If I judged 
the schools I inspect by the imaginary games of school 
I see in the near-by streets, I should be frankly hor¬ 
rified! There seems to be a conventional procedure in 
children’s games which owes nothing to real school 
or home life. “Mothers” smack and shake their “child¬ 
ren”; “teachers” cane and put their “pupils” in corners 
and behave in ways in which no real teacher would 
ever behave. I had a miserable time when I was barely 
four because some older cousins came to live with us 
and insisted on playing school. I was “punished” every 
day because I could not say the alphabet, and what to 
them was play to me was a nightmare. I dreamt of it 
and woke dreading it, and it was not until I developed 
nerves and a twitch that the grown-ups realised what 
was happening and forbade any more “playing” at 
school. 


T.S.P.—8 
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These imitatory or imaginary plays are only carried 
on in small groups; in the classroom, children are more 
conventional and improvisation and spontaneity tend 
to disappear. After all, it is one thing to play with a few 
chosen friends when one is alone with them, and quite 
another to play to order in front of a teacher and an 
audience of one’s classmates. A few children who like to 
show off, or one or two who are sufficiendy keen on 
the job in hand to forget the onlookers, may dramatise 
successfully, but the rank and file need help if any¬ 
thing worth while is to be achieved. 

Unfortunately the inexperienced teacher does not 
realise this, and one is often amazed at the airy way in 
which some students in training write at the end of 
their story-lesson notes “the children will then drama¬ 
tise,” and leave it at that! 

When dramatisation is part of a lesson the teacher 
must at first take on the task of producer. No real play 
is ever put on without this essential person, and when 
children play amongst themselves one of them un¬ 
consciously assumes this role. I believe the flatness of 
so much of the informal dramatising in school is due 
to the fact that no child can do this job when the 
teacher is present, and often the teacher feels that she 
must give the children freedom for self-expression and 
so fears to assert herself. Consequently the children 
become lifeless and wooden because no one knows 

what is going to happen next. 

Actually this type of dramatisation needs very care¬ 
ful planning if it is to be worth while, and this planning, 
far from hindering self-expression, will give the child¬ 
ren more insight into the story and so increase their 
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power to express. The more we have in our minds the 
more we have to give out, and just as imagination 
depends upon knowledge so, too, self-expression de¬ 
pends on what we have to express. It is impossible to 
give out until one has taken in, and the greater the in¬ 
take the greater the possibilities of output. 

Planning can be fun as well as being educational. The 
skilful teacher will take this opportunity to revise the 
story and deepen the children’s appreciation of it. 
Characters must be chosen, and guidance is needed 
here, for small people either suggest themselves or 
their best friend unless the teacher helps them to real¬ 
ise something of the principles of “casting.” It is 
for the teacher to help the children to sum up the 
qualities needed for each part and try to determine 
which member of the class comes nearest to what is 
required. 

Obviously this sort of thing can be done only in an 
elementary way with five-year-olds, but with older 
sixes and sevens the casting of the parts might also be¬ 
come a reading lesson. First they must remember each 
of the characters in the story, and the teacher would do 
well to write them on the blackboard. Then comes 
discussion. If “The Three Bears” is to be played. Goldi¬ 
locks must be chosen. What was she like? It won’t do 
to chose a dark, straight-haired child 1 Then there is her 
mother—what was she like? A motherly sort of child 
will be needed for this part—which child is kind and 
motherly ? Father Bear is big with a big, strong voice 
—who has a deep voice which could speak like Father 
Bear?—and Mother Bear, what sort of a bear is she? 
Who has a medium-si2ed voice and is not as tall as the 
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child chosen to play Father Bear? Baby Bear must 
be one of the smallest children in the class, and 
the one with the shrillest voice, or power to make it 
shrill. 

Discussion on the different scenes and necessary 
properties will come next, and here is scope for in¬ 
genuity and improvisation. Last of all, what happens 
in each scene and what each character is going to say 
must be determined. This preparation need in no way 
hinder spontaneity, indeed it should make spontaneity 
possible, for when one is acting with others one can 
only be spontaneous within limits, and one has greater 
scope if one knows beforehand what those limits are 
likely to be, and what one’s opposite number is likely 
to say. 

So far all the children can take part in the prepara¬ 
tions ; the difficulty comes when the actual play begins 
and the majority have to be spectators. Unless the act¬ 
ing is much more exciting than the usual classroom 
dramatising, the spectators will be bored. In any case it 
is a pity to allow most of the children to be passive, and 
it is advisable to think of ways and means whereby this 

passivity can be prevented. 

One method is to divide the class into as many 
groups as there are characters and let each group be 
responsible for a spoken part whilst the actors merely 
mime. If this is done, the speaking must be rehearsed 
until it is word perfect, and there must necessarily be 
less opportunity for spontaneity. Another possibility 
is for the class as a whole to supply the descriptivetext 
as if the story were illustrated by moving pictures. With 
stories like "The Three Bears,” or other repetitive 
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stories, this is possible without overmuch rehearsing. 
It does keep the children’s interest and can be used to 
improve their speech. 

There is no reason why dramatisation should follow 
immediately after a story—in fact, it is better to wait 
until the story has had time to “sink in”; neither need 
the planning be done on the same day as the acting. I 
think we are inclined to hurry things over-much—to 
tell too many stories, instead of dwelling on each one 
and getting its full value. After all, a story is a work of 
art, and if only one new story a week is told to a class, 
it means something like forty stories in a year—quite 
a sizable allowance! 

Sometimes children are asked to retell a story im¬ 
mediately after they have heard it. This practice was 
once common,but does notseem to beusual nowadays. 
It is to be deprecated for several reasons. 

Firstly, no one wants to hear a story all over again 
directly it is finished; certainly not when it is related 
less attractively than before. Children can tell a story in 
a most boring way, and it is hard on a whole class to 
have to listen. 

Secondly, it spoils enjoyment. If a child has entered 
into the spirit of a story and appreciated it, it is a 
thousand pities to undo the good effect by allowing a 
less attractive version to be given. The well-tried de¬ 
vice of asking children to draw a picture of the story is 
a good way of ensuring that they ponder over what 
they have heard. A young child does not sit still and 
reflect as its elders are able to do; he thinks actively, 
as it were, and needs to be doing. The activity of draw- 
ing gives him the necessary opportunity for thought. 
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It also gives the teacher a chance to correct misunder¬ 
standings and clarify faulty ideas. 

Words do not always convey the meaning we intend 
them to convey—therefore, children’s drawings may 
come as a surprise. One day, during religious instruc¬ 
tion, the story of “The Flight into Egypt” was told to a 
class of children, and the teacher quoted the words of 
the angel who commanded Joseph in a dream to “Take 
the young Child and His Mother and flee into Egypt.” 
One child drew what he heard. There was the Holy 
Family and the donkey, and on the donkey’s ear was 
the flea ! 

Opportunities for the teacher to gain an insight into 
the particular interests of her children can also be ob¬ 
tained by illustrative and free drawing. These drawings 
are particularly helpful to the teacher in getting to know 
her children individually—for a child is uninhibited in 
his drawings. To a psychotherapist such drawings are 
full of meaning, and the ordinary teacher cannot hope 
to understand a child through his drawings as these 
experienced psychologists can do, but some drawings 
are self-revealing even to the amateur. 

At a recent lecture the lecturer showed a set of 
drawings, one of which was all in black—a black cage 
with a child inside and a whip beside it. It took no 
great knowledge of psychology to realise that the little 
artist was an unhappy child, and the lecturer told us 
that suitable steps had been taken to put things right. 

Technique is neither required nor desired at this 
stage, but the child’s drawings can be used to help him 
to observe more carefully, and to think more clearly. 

Drawing as a means of self-expression is more suit- 
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able for younger than for older children, for the young 
child delights chiefly in the activity itself. The act of 
drawing is what he cares about—not the finished pro¬ 
duction. He sees in his picture what he sees in his 
mind, therefore he does not trouble about results. It 
worries him not one jot that the man in his picture 
looks little like the men he sees in real life, for he sees 
something lifelike in his own mind and projects this 
mental picture into what he has drawn. 

When he does begin to see his drawings as they are, 
rather than as he meant them to be , then is the time for 
real teaching. If technique fails to keep pace with the 
demands made upon it, the child will become dis¬ 
couraged and prefer not to spoil his mental pictures by 
trying to put them on to paper. 

A small boy was once illustrating a Scripture story. 
It was the story of our Lord blessing the little child¬ 
ren. Was it reverent, should it be allowed? the teacher 
wondered; but as he drew, the little boy spoke softly to 
himself and the teacher overheard. “See His lovely 
hands,” said the little boy—“what beautiful hands I 
have made Him.” 

But an older child would have contrasted the “lovely 
hands” of his imagination with the sort of hands which 
he had drawn, and because he realised his own limita¬ 
tions would turn away from drawing as a means of 
expression. For the older child, whose technique can¬ 
not comply with the demands made upon it, drawing 
as a means of self-expression is unsuitable. He would 
feel, like the teacher, that his drawing was not fitting 
—that it was irreverent or, if not actually irreverent, at 
all events unseemly and unhelpful. For the older child 
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words come to the rescue, and I think he would find 
satisfaction in repeating our Lord’s own words on that 
occasion—“Suffer the litde children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not . . ” Words appeal to the older 
child more than a drawing which he realises is unlike 
the picture he sees in his imagination. This holds good 
in other subjects also. It does not help to try to draw 
something which one appreciates if one feels unable to 
do it justice. 

Puppets can help enormously at this stage, though I 
should not advocate their use in dramatising Scrip¬ 
tural subjects, but as a change from dramatisation of 
fairy- and such-like stories. 

Shy children forget themselves when they speak un¬ 
seen and through the mouths of puppets, and I have 
found better speech, better voice production and 
greater all-round enjoyment in the production of pup¬ 
pet plays, than is usually obtainedfrom class dramatisa¬ 
tion. 

The other day I was invited to a puppet show. Six- 
year-olds wrote the invitation, made the programme 
and carried out the play. 

The programme pleased me so much that there is a 
reproduction of it on page 285. It is very simple, but 
most effective. The plays given on this occasion were 
“Little Red Riding Hood” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 

In the “Red Riding Hood” story the grandmother 
jumped into a cupboard to escape from the wolf, so 
there was just enough “fear” to thrill, but not to 
frighten. Possibly the use of puppets as a means of act¬ 
ing out stories obviates any ill effects, for the children 
do not associate the puppets with real people. This 
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was very clear in the production of “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

Personally, I dislike this story except when I listen 
to Humperdinck’s lovely music. It has the evil step¬ 
mother and weak father. One does not wish children 
to associate selfishness and cruelty with parenthood, 
and a father who listens to the stepmother’s suggestion 
that, as there isn’t enough food for all of them, the 
children should be left to starve in the forest is not, in 
my opinion, a suitable character in a story for young 
children. The caged Hansel being fed up in order to 
make the witch a good meal is also open to objection, 
since it might become “nightmare material.” To my 
surprise, however, the “pitiful” parts of the story were 
received by these children with roars of laughter. They 
obviously cared no more for the sorrows of the puppets 
than an adult audience cares for the feelings of Punch 
and Judy, which makes us pause to wonder if puppets 
are suitable media for the dramatisation of the type of 
story which should arouse sympathy, not mirth. 

When children play the parts themselves they do 
tend to sympathise with the characters they portray, 
and well-chosen stories are a means of enlarging the 
sympathies of the hearers as well as enlarging their 
knowledge and experience. 

Another invitation I received recently was to a 
cinema show. It consisted of films made by the children 
to illustrate topical events with a running commentary 
by the child who made each picture. It was followed by 
the “Story of the Snow Queen,” similarly illustrated, 
but this was not a wise choice for six-year-olds. The 
tale is too long, and too dependent on cause and effect. 
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to be fully understood by children of this age—the story¬ 
tellers were dull and the audience bored. A better plan 
would have been to show short original pictures of the 
kind in which “every picture tells a story.” These pic¬ 
tures might be made in a free drawing period and the 
best chosen for the screen. 

This method of showing pictures might well be used 
for other kinds of illustration. The life-history of some 
animal or flower, for instance, would interest children 
whether the various stages were drawn by themselves 
or by the teacher, and would afford an admirable means 

of revision. 

There is no doubt that a toy cinema does provide a 
first-rate opportunity for speech training. It is also a 
helpful way of showing pictures, and this brings us to 
the question of illustrations for story lessons. 

Some teachers spend a great deal ot time and effort in 
drawing complete pictures to illustrate their stories; 
others rely upon blackboard sketches. What sort of 

illustrations are really desirable, and why? 

Every teacher must decide these things for herself, 
but a good general rule is to illustrate only those things 
which the children cannot imagine. It is obviously use¬ 
less to tell a story about something which the children 
have never seen or experienced, unless a picture or 

other suitable illustration is provided. 

Take, for instance, the story of “Why the Sea is 
Salt.” If the children have never seen a coffee-mill, they 
have no experience on which to draw in imagining t e 
little mill which “ground to order”; if they have not 
been to the country, they cannot imagine a wood or 
forest. On the other hand, there is no need to draw 
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such a character as Puss in Boots, for all children have 
seen a cat and should be able to picture one dressed in 
top boots, etc.* 

Illustrations should help a child to appreciate the 
story by giving his imagination the necessary material 
on which to work, but should not obviate the need for 
effort. In stories of other days, when people lived in 
different houses from the ones in which we live, and 
wore different clothes, illustrations of these things are 
essential if the child is to gain a true impression, but 
there is no need to draw pictures of everyday things 
and people which the child is perfectly able to imagine 
for himself. 

This does not mean that we must not use well- 
illustrated books, or that pictures in the classroom are 
undesirable. The exact contrary is the case—but illus¬ 
trations for lessons are on a different plane, and must 
be planned in order to stimulate and help imagination 
to follow the lesson intelligently; unnecessary illus¬ 
trations will defeat this end. 

* “Puss in Boots” is used for illustrative purposes. It is not recom¬ 
mended as a suitable story. 



Chapter 5 

READING AND WRITING 

Reading and writing are really nothing more dian 
forms of extended speech. By means of writing, the 
spoken word is freed from the limits of time and place 
and is given to the world in permanent form; by means 
of reading we are enabled to extend our powers of 
hearing. 

Although we now possess other ways of recording 
and transmitting speech, books are still the most per¬ 
manent and convenient method, and reading is the 
most usual means of gaining information. 

Writing has preserved for us the thoughts of the 
ages, and by means of reading we are able to make them 
our own. It is hardly possible to overstress the value of 
reading, for “It is by books that mind speaks to mind, 
and by books that the world’s intelligence grows.”* 

Having said so much in praise of reading I shall not, 

I hope, be accused of minimising its place in education 
when I plead for less of it in the early stages. Once the 
three R’s, as they are called, were considered the be-all 
and end-all of the infant-school curriculum, and the 
evil effects of the old-time payment by results in these 
subjects still linger. Parents tend to estimate the suc¬ 
cess or failure of their children’s schooling by their 
ability to read, and teachers feel that they have failed 
in their task if the majority of their children fail to do so 
more or less fluently by the age of seven. In order to 
make sure that they can read when they leave the in¬ 
fant department, reading is often begun immediately 

* C. Kegan Paul. 
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a child enters school. This is a mistake, which a 
thoughtful examination of the nature of the subject 
will prevent. 

Reading is the translation of symbols into words. 
Obviously, then, understanding of the meaning of the 
spoken word, and power to use it freely in speech, 
should come before any attempt is made to teach its 
symbolic form. The real thing must always come first 
—its symbolic representation later. 

A good vocabulary and the power to use it are an 
essential preparation for reading. We need first to 
teach children to express themselves well and clearly 
through speech—to become word-conscious—that is, 
to take an interest in acquiring new words. Little 
children do this readily. We all know small people who 
love long words and never lose an opportunity of using 
the latest one to take their fancy. They delight in 
rhymes and jingles and outlandish names such as 
Rumpelstiltskin, Peter Peppercorn, and other fairy-tale 
tongue-twisters. 

Ordinary conversation, rhymes, jingles and stories, 
dramatisation and speech training, are all a preparation 
for reading. The better the child’s vocabulary and the 
wider his experience of everyday life, so much the 
greater his capacity for learning to read and above all 
to understand what he reads. 

Reading is a means whereby we gain vicarious ex¬ 
perience. It takes us beyond our own immediate sur¬ 
roundings and introduces us to new thoughts and 
situations. Before we can benefit by this vicarious 
experience, however, we must possess a founda¬ 
tion of real first-hand knowledge on which to build. 
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and a practical understanding of the meaning of 
words. 

Early childhood is the time for gaining varied ex¬ 
perience, for experiment, for great practical activity, 
and for forming wide, if fleeting, interests. It is not the 
time for sitting still and poring over the experiences of 
others by means of books. The child who becomes a 
bookworm too early is apt to lose contact with reality 
—he will lose other things too—for “sit still” methods 
are bad for growing limbs, and young eyes are meant 
to look far ahead, not to focus on a printed page. 

Writing is the converse of reading, and must there¬ 
fore be considered in connection with it. We read to 
learn what others have to tell us—we write in order 
that others may learn what we wish to tell them. 

Obviously we must have something to communi¬ 
cate before we have any need to write, and the same 
background of experience which enables us to ap¬ 
preciate what we read, provides a reason or purpose 
for learning to write. 

In the childhood of the race, the first writing was 
pictorial, and to-day our own children tend to express 
themselves in the same medium. Psychologists have 
made a careful study of children’s drawings and find 
in them the key to an understanding of the child. The 
interpretation of children’s pictures has become a 
science and an art—not understood by the uninitiated 
but of great value to the specialist. Art, in the child, is 
unself-conscious, without inhibitions, and so gives a 
true indication of his real self. As the adult artist ex¬ 
presses himself through his art, so the child expresses 
himself through his drawings. But the spontaneous 
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art of the child is not art in the true meaning of the 
word. Art as art entails “practical skill guided by- 
rules” ; something which is not natural, but acquired. 

True, the artist is born with a gift or potential 
power, but it has to be developed if it is to become 
actual. The child who is not a bom artist draws to 
express himself in early years, but later finds other 
forms of expression more to his liking and more suit¬ 
able for conveying his thoughts. 

Writing should be everybody’s medium in this age 
of literacy, but the mere acquisition of the power to 
form letters correctly and to place them in their right 
juxtaposition does not necessarily enable the writer 
to express himself in words. To do this he needs a 
good vocabulary and the power to use it. Speech is the 
foundation of writing. If this truth were more fully 
grasped it would surely help people to write simply 
and clearly. Some people cannot express themselves 
naturally in writing; as soon as they take a pen in their 
hand they begin to use stilted, artificial phrases, or 
become flowery and verbose. When speech is illiterate 
the task is twice as difficult, and the person, be he child 
or adult, who articulates badly and uses slipshod 
speech cannot be expected to write simple, correct 
English. 

The power to use our mother tongue fluently and 
easily is the best preparation for both reading and 
writing. When the time comes, suitable reading will 
help writing by giving a good vocabulary and an 
appreciation of style, but good speech must come 
first. 

To-day speech seems to have deteriorated. Fre- 
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quently articulation is lazy, grammar defective and 
voices inflexible. It is often difficult to understand the 
speech of the small child who enters school at five 
years of age, but it may be equally difficult to under¬ 
stand the directions given at some of our large railway 
stations by means of a loud-speaker. 

Some people are too lazy, or too inarticulate, or too 
muddle-headed to describe things, and instead use the 
word like. It has no meaning, but comes at the end of 
a sentence such as, “I went out like” Another example 
of slipshod speech is found in the use of and that in¬ 
stead of a description of what the speaker has in mind. 
In some parts of England these meaningless expres¬ 
sions are very common, and it is going to take teachers 

all their time to eradicate them. 

Good speech, then, is our first aim and indeed it is 
the hall-mark of a satisfactory education. The in¬ 
articulate are handicapped throughout life, but the man 
or woman who has not learned to speak correctly is 
also at a disadvantage. When we realise that the power 
of expression through speech is one of man’s essential 
prerogatives, and one of the chief differences between 
him and the lower animals, we shall also realise how 
essential it is that he should be taught to make good 
use of his birthright. 

In these days especially, when the new Education 
Act has opened doors hitherto closed to many, it is for 
us teachers to see that our pupils are prepared to make 
use of their newly acquired opportunities and are not 
hampered by their speech or by their manners. 

As the first writing was pictorial, so the first reading 
books for little children should be picture-books, and 
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their first attempts at writing should be by means of 
drawing. Satisfactory picture-books for five-year-olds 
are rare. Artists tend to crowd their pages with too 
many objects and too much detail: publishers in¬ 
troduce too much letterpress. Whereas the picture 
alone is preferable for nursery children, short simple 
captions are desirable for this succeeding stage. “What 
is it?” or “What are they doing?” a child will ask. If 
he realises that the answer to his question is to be found 
in letters, he will begin to associate spoken and printed 
words and to look upon reading as a useful skill which 
he himself would like to acquire. 

Until publishers can give us what we need, it is 
advisable to make our own picture-books. Simple pic¬ 
tures can be mounted on cardboard, with a short 
relevant sentence written beneath each of them. The 
children will soon learn these sentences by heart and 
begin to “read” them from memory. 

There are, however, many and varied approaches to 
reading—picture-books are only one of them; others 
will be found in everyday life and activity, for in a 
civilised community there are many uses for reading, 
and those who have not acquired the art are definitely 
handicapped in ordinary everyday situations. 

Readers of Rousseau will remember how Emile 
missed a party because he could not read the invita¬ 
tion: the wise teacher will arrange similar situations 
to drive home the advantages of knowing how to read 
for oneself. 

At the risk of repetition, I should like once more to 
remind teachers that the only real reason for acquiring 
new knowledge is because we need it for some definite 
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purpose of our own. This is the way in which the race 
acquired and built up the knowledge we hand on to 
the children by means of the curriculum. It is our 
business to manipulate the child’s environment so that 
he finds himself in situations which bring home to him 
his own personal need for the experiences and skills 
which are the legacy left to him by his forbears, and 
without which he cannot become an educated person. 

Unfortunately, this remote preparation for the sub¬ 
jects which we teach tends to be neglected, partly be¬ 
cause of its indefiniteness, partly because of its diffi¬ 
culty. Given small classes and plenty of space, activity- 
programmes, though still requiring thought and skill 
on the part of the teacher, present fewer problems. 

Large numbers are one of our greatest difficulties. 
The only way in which forty to fifty children can be 
handled educationally is by group and individual teach¬ 
ing. There are occasions when the whole class should 
be regarded as the unit, but apart from these times it 
is usually necessary to occupy the majority of the 
children by means of individual work, whilst a small 
group is selected to carry out educational activity, or 
play designed to lead naturally and inevitably to more 

formal work in the three R’s. 

If the individual work is uneducational, unsatis¬ 
factory or insufficient, it means that most of the child¬ 
ren are acquiring, not reading, or writing, or number, 
but lazy habits. The active child condemned to sit still 
without enough to do must either make a nuisance of 

himself or become passive. 

Much of our individual apparatus can be completed 
in a few minutes by a clever child, and unless there is 
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further provision for activity he must needs waste 
time and energy. The teacher’s difficulty lies not only 
in the need to provide worth-while occupations, but 
also in the need to supervise them, for even if they are 
self-corrective it is necessary to see that each one has 
been properly completed before the child discards it. 
To ensure that there is no waste of time, with the cor¬ 
responding danger that children will form habits of 
laziness, naughtiness or inattention, it is necessary to 
provide profitable as well as attractive pursuits. Some¬ 
times individual apparatus does not comply with both 
these requirements, and unless it does it cannot be re¬ 
garded as educational. 

I think we could get ideas from some of the old- 
fashioned games, played in family circles in the days 
when the children's hour meant stories and games with 
father and mother, and not a special programme on the 
wireless. Many of these games were distinctly worth 
while and can be adapted for school purposes. 

One of them, popular with some of my own family, 
was “Snap.” The playing-cards were not up to the stan¬ 
dard of modern picturesfor children, but there is noth¬ 
ing to prevent us from using the game and altering 
the cards to conform with modern requirements. 
Players of “Snap” must be quick to note and recognise 
pictures: learning to read entails recognition of sym¬ 
bols. In order to be consistent to our principle of the 
thing before the symbol, actual objects or pictures of 
them should be used before their written names are 
learnt. 

Matching of pictures will therefore be one of the 
first of the individual occupations provided for the 
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youngest infants, and when the cards have been 
paired, a few small groups of children can use them to 
play “Snap.” Of course “Snap” cannot be played very 
quietly, but provided the players do not become too 
excited, they are unlikely to disturb the rest of the 
class. 

Pictures and words come next, and the second exer¬ 
cise might consistofmatchingwords. Gamesof “Snap” 
with words are just as possible as “Snap” with picture- 
cards, and this would lead naturally to a modified 
form of “Happy Family,” in which the children might 
each be given two sets of cards—one set containing 
pictures of objects, the other containing their printed 
names. 

The preparation for this game would consist in 
matching the words on a set of cards on which both 
picture and word were given, but the test would be 
the “Happy Family” game, in which each child col¬ 
lects a set of pictures and also their written names. 

Such sets or families might be made up of, say, a 
boyor girlwhose clothesmust becollected. Onepicture 
might show the child in indoor dress, on other cards 
might be her coat, hat, gloves, boots, mackintosh, 
umbrella, school bag, etc. The words on the word- 
cards would correspond with the subjects of the pic¬ 
tures and at first the children would sort out the cards 
and make up sets of words and pictures, and later play 
the “Happy Family” game or, as it might be better 
named, “Dressing” game—each child to collect one 
complete set of pictures and corresponding word- 
cards by asking his neighbour for what is required. 

At the end of the game each player sets out his cards 
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in order, and it is pretty certain that the rest of the 
players will detect any mistakes. 

Examples of useful sets are: 

1. A Family —Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, 

Baby. 

2. People who Take Care of Us —Policeman, Soldier, 

Sailor, Fireman. 

3. Shops: 

Grocer 9 s —Flour, currants, sugar, butter, jam, 
bacon. 

Greengrocer 9 s —Cabbage, potatoes, beans, peas, 
carrots, onions. 

Confectioner's —Bread, cakes, buns, biscuits, 
scones, rolls. 

Fruit Shop —Oranges, apples, bananas, figs, 
dates, grapes. 

Flower Shop —Daisies, roses, violets, tulips, 
daffodils, crocuses. 

4. Christmas Tree —Doll, train, teddy, top, ball, 

motor. 

Christmas Cake —Sugar, currants, raisins, icing, 
candles, cake-frill. 

5. Furnishing (rooms in a house): 

Kitchen —Stove, pan, rolling-pin, spoon, knife, 
fork. 

Sitting-room —Table, chair, carpet, clock, book, 
fender. 

Bedroom —Bed, dressing-table, cupboard, rug, 
picture. 

Bathroom —Bath, soap, flannel, nail brush, 
tooth brush, towel. 

Many variations of this game are possible and they 
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should help to give children up to six plus a fairly 
wide “reading vocabulary.” 

Another preliminary to reading is to let the children 
draw or paint pictures of anything they like. Whilst 
they are painting, the teacher should go round and 
encourage individuals to talk about what they are 
doing. When finished, the most useful pictures for 
the purpose might be chosen by the teacher, and the 
artists concerned asked to come to show them to the 
class and tell about them. Possibly some might be 
suitable for a class picture-book, and the children, with 
the help of the teacher, might make a “caption” for 
each one and learn to read it as a class lesson. 

(A discarded wallpaper book hung on a stand makes 
an excellent foundation for a “class picture-reading 
book” of this type.) 

Possibly the first need for writing comes when one 
wishes to write one’s own name. A picture is not really 
complete until it is signed by the artist, so the begin¬ 
nings of writing will be needed very soon as a neces¬ 
sary complement to drawing. After a little practice, 
children can write their names as a matter of course on 
every paper they use for individual work. Some 
teachers write the name of each child in script on a 
slip of paper which the child keeps in his tidy box or 
bag, and places on his table each day, so that a good 

model is always before his eyes. 

I am convinced that children should make their own 
reading matter in the first instance, and that their first 
writing activities should arise out of ordinary every¬ 
day needs. 

When the preparatory stage is passed, the teacher 
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must decide which method she intends to use in the 
actual teaching of reading, so it will not be out of 
place here to discuss the relative merits of the various 
methods in use to-day. 

Up to the present I have advocated the look-and-say 
or word method, because it is psychologically sound 
to learn things first as a whole and only later to analyse 
them into their parts. We do not naturally see things 
first in parts and then fit them together to form a 
whole, and it is not logical to expect a child to do so. 
For instance, if we were introduced for the first time 
to a table, we should not look at it as four legs and a 
top, but should form a general impression of its shape. 
The same holds good for words, but just as the time 
does come to analyse the table into its component 
parts, so, too, there may be a time when the make-up 
of words should be analysed and understood. Note that 
I used the word may and not must. 

Some enthusiasts hold that words should never be 
broken up into sounds or letters, but learnt only as 
wholes—in fact, they go still farther and regard not 
the word but the sentence as the unit. 

Undoubtedly some children do learn to read by this 
extreme form of look and say, known as the “sentence 
method/’ but it is not suitable for all children, for the 
following reasons: 

First of all, such a method presupposes a good visual 
memory—the child is required to make a mental 
photograph of the whole sentence. If a child’s imagery 
(on which his memory depends) is predominantly 
visual, and he is what we call a visualist, then he will 
do this fairly easily, but if his predominant imagery is 
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audile, that is, if he remembers what he hears more 
readily than what he sees, then obviously the sentence 
method is not the best for him . 

Teachers sometimes say that their brightest children 
learn by the sentence method; their more backward 
ones by methods based on phonics. I fancy that it is 
not so much a matter of the intelligence quotient as of 
predominant imagery. 

To prove this, think for a moment of the method 
you yourself use in memorising a piece of music. Do 
you make a mental photograph of the printed sheet, 
or do you depend largely on your ear, or yet again do 
you rely on what is known as muscular memory and 
expect your hands to remember which notes they have 
to play? If this last procedure is adopted, the player 
cannot correct a slip, but must go back to a better- 
known passage and trust that next time muscular 
memory will return in time to tide him over the pas¬ 
sage where he previously failed. 

No one could doubt that the first method, whereby 
the player can see the whole page in his “mind's eye, 
is the safest, but not everyone can achieve so great a 
feat of visual memory. 

Another example whereby we can test our own pre¬ 
dominant type of memory is by the way in which we 
spell. Here again the visual method is safest, since 
English is far from being a phonetic language—but not 
all of us can learn to spell by eye alone. Do you, for 
instance, if you are unsure of a word, write it down to 
see what it looks like, or do you sound it to yourself? 
Perhaps sometimes you can write a word correcdy, 
but cannot spell it aloud. Try these simple tests—they 
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will help you in teaching the children and they will 
also show you that the visualist is not necessarily the 
more intelligent, though a good visual memory is a 
great help in school work, which appeals so much to 
the eye. There is no doubt that this appeal to the eye is 
greatly exploited to-day by advertisements, the cinema, 
shop windows, etc., and it is safe to say that the 
visualist, or person with a predominantly visual 
memory, is in the majority. Certainly this is true 
amongst children: however, there are exceptions. 
Some people prefer the wireless to the cinema and are 
uninterested in television. They tend to remember 
words rather than pictures, and things they have heard 
more easily than those which they have seen. 

This type of child will not learn readily by look-and- 
say or word methods; phonics will suit him better; but 
this is due not to less intelligence, but to a different 
kind of memory. 

Actually, extreme cases are few and far between. 
Most of us possess many types of imagery—some¬ 
times we remember in pictures, sometimes in sounds 
or words, sometimes through muscular movement. 
One type of imagery or memory reinforces another, 
and we are not solely dependent on any one. For this 
reason teachers do well to appeal to as many types of 
imagery as possible and not to rely exclusively on any 
one method. 

Combinations of look-and-say, sentence and phonic 
methods will probably yield the best results for the 
majority. I, personally, do not think that many of the 
children can become fluent readers if taught entirely 
by sentence or look-and-say methods. Analysis has its 
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place, although that place is not in the early stages. 
Unless the child is given some idea of how words are 
made up and the relation between sound and symbol, 
he will flounder when he is confronted with the un¬ 
familiar. A working knowledge of phonics does give 
power to tackle most new words, for, in spite of the 
vagaries of English spelling, Beauchamp and Chol- 

mondeley are not typical! 

The visualist who does learn to read entirely by sight 
analyses for himself. He finds the part of a word which 
is familiar and learns to read what he already knows in 
new combinations. It is pretty certain that a superior 
intelligence such as this will learn to associate the 
sound°of the words with the letters of which they are 
composed, and apply this knowledge when at a loss. 

The less-gifted child, however, cannot be expected 
to do this unaided, and the child who is not a visualist 

cannot learn by look and say. 

Undoubtedly, the habit of looking at a word as a 
whole and getting a mental picture of its shape is a great 
help when it comes to spelling, and for that reason 
children are asked to write words and not to spell 
them, as was the practice in years gone by—spelling 
out loud goes with the now discarded alphabetic 

method of teaching reading. 

Another advantage of look-and-say and sentence 

methods is that the word or sentence is the unit and this 
leads to good phrasing, difficult to obtain if children 
are asked to sound each syllable in order to find out a 
word. The old-fashioned Nellie Dale Method is an 
example par excellence of the jerky reading produced by 
a purely phonic method. In it the children were asked 
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to “step” syllables, bringing their feet together at the 
end of the word. Naturally the word became the unit, 
and it was difficult to break the habit of reading P a t - 
a - pat, C a t-a-cat, S a t-a-sat. The child felt a sense of 
triumph when he achieved the whole word, and liked 
to pause for it to be appreciated. Sentences were apt to 
sound like this: S a m a Sam satasatonaonamat 
a mat. 

I remember a four-year-old (we did teach three- and 
four-year-olds to read in those days) reading like this 
at great speed, though with an appreciable pause be¬ 
tween each word. It was extraordinarily difficult to 
break the habit of interposing “a.” 

A careful combination of methods should obviate 
the disadvantages inherent in the exclusive use of any 
one of them. There are many excellent reading books 
on the market, and plenty of ready-made schemes for 
those teachers who like to follow a definite plan. If 
such schemes are chosen, however, it is only fair to 
their authors to try them out as advised, at all events 
at first. I have seen the Beacon Method , for instance, fail 
badly because teachers left out the word-drill. The 
drill is an integral part of the method, and if it is not 
followed children may be able to read Beacon ., but 
nothing else. 

A large number of supplementary readers is neces¬ 
sary for every class so that children may not come to 
rely too much on prepared material, and also so that 
they may have the joy of reading “just for the story.” 
It must be irksome to a bright child to have to read so 
much that is obviously written in order to give prac¬ 
tice rather than to give joy. In real stories words are 
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chosen to fit the stories, not the stories to fit the words. 

This brings us to the purpose of reading—we read 
for information, and for delight. Both are important. 

In order that children may realise the possibilities of 
reading for information it is a good plan sometimes to 
give written directions. If those who can read suffi¬ 
ciently well are given practice in this, they will gradually 
learn to go to books to find out how to do things. 

I know of one class of seven-year-olds who knitted 
Teddy Bears from directions which they had pre¬ 
viously copied into their note-books. This same class 
also kept recipe books as part of a cafe project, and 
made cakes and jellies according to these recipes.* 

Reading for delight comes only when a certain 
fluency is attained, but delight in being read to is an im¬ 
portant preliminary. For this reason stories should 
regularly be read aloud by the teacher to the whole 
class, and not by individual children. It is not delight¬ 
ful to listen to stumbling efforts, and the teacher should 
set a pattern of enunciation and phrasing which child¬ 
ren will unconsciously imitate when they have mas¬ 
tered initial difficulties. Until they have done so they 
should not be asked to read aloud to the class. 

The stage before reading for delight might be called 
reading with delight, for the child does experience a 
sense of achievement when he recognises certain words 
and sentences and renders them correctly. This is one 
of the reasons why reading-games are so popular. 
Sometimes children are invited to cross an imaginary 
river by stepping-stones on which words are written 

* See Projects in the Education of Young Children , by Hilda K. F. Gull, 
MacDougall. 
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and must be read in order to step safely; or apples, 
each bearing a word, can be picked off a tree by reading 
what is written on them. 

A Christmas tree might be decked in a similar way, 
and there is no end to the devices which a resourceful 
teacher can employ in order to make reading practice 
enjoyable. 

Writing 

It is difficult to divorce writing from reading, but 
just as definite teaching and practice in reading are 
necessary, so, too, writing must be learned and prac¬ 
tised. Fortunately the children’s desire to imitate adult 
activities will stand them in good stead when they 
start to learn to write in earnest. Before that time comes 
it is necessary for them to exercise and train the large 
arm muscles; finger work must not be required until 
large arm movements have been mastered. For this 
purpose, chalk drawing on large, slightly tilted wall 
boards is excellent. In our reception-rooms one side 
of the classroom wall is provided with a number of 
movable boards fitted into a slot, with a trough below 
to hold the chalk. The children stand to work and use 
small pieces of chalk lengthways. 

Better even than blackboard and chalk is work with 
long, thick hog’s-hair brushes and pots of powder 
paints. Wooden easels and boards made of plywood 
are advisable. Several sheets of sugar paper or newscuts, 
or even newspaper if blank sheets are scarce, should be 
cut to the size of the boards and fastened to them by 
means of clothes-pegs. This procedure obviates the 
need to give out fresh paper each time a sheet is filled. 
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Powder colours are comparatively cheap and can be 
mixed in jam jars. If the easels are to be made specially, 
it is a good plan to include a ledge for brushes and 
a wooden box to hold the jam jars and so obviate 
accidents. 

Improvisations are possible if easels cannot be ob¬ 
tained. I once used two chairs and a table, laid on the 
seats, tilted so that it leaned against the chair backs, 
the legs protruding on either side of the chairs. The 
table top thus took the place of the drawing-board, 
and the children knelt before it if it was not sufficiently 
high for them to paint whilst standing. Whether it is 
necessary or not to fasten the table to the chairs de¬ 
pends largely on the type of chair. It might be neces¬ 
sary to slip a loop of stout string over the top table leg 
and the back of the chair. 

Another form of improvisation is to fix two large 
sheets of strawboard together with adhesive tape to 
form a hinge along the top, and to fix pieces of tape to 
each of the two sides so that the boards will stand like 
the roof of a house on the top of a table, thus provid¬ 
ing improvised easels for two children, one at each side. 
In this case the clothes-pegs holding the sheets of 
paper would of necessity be fixed at the open sides and 
not at the top. These “easels” shut flat, and can readily 
be stored if an ordinary classroom must be used for 
painting. 

Some fortunate schools possess an extra room where 
the easels can be left up all day. This is helpful, but by 
no means essential. 

I know of no better type of painting as a preparation 
for writing than the method planned by Miss Marian 
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Richardson in her books on writing patterns. First 
come the big pictures, in the making of which the 
child is free to draw with charcoal, and paint with 
long, thick brushes and powder colours. One thing 
only is required of him: it is that he fills the whole 
page and so learns the beginnings of composition. He 
is not allowed to draw small, niggardly forms set in 
the centre of a page, leaving great masses of plain sur¬ 
face all round them. The large arm movements required 
in the making of charcoal outlines, in filling them with 
paint and in producing the flat washes necessary for 
sea, sky and grass, are an excellent preliminary to the 
use of the smaller muscles of the hand for writing. 

These large, free pictures will be made at every stage 
in the infant school, but gradually writing patterns 
will also be introduced and the children taught to make 
designs. First they use the lines and curves needed in 
making letters to form large all-over patterns; later, 
these patterns are made of a letter itself, and the sheet 
of paper covered with a’s or b’s or z’s or s’s—as the 
case may be. These single letters are succeeded by 
combinations of letters. Charcoal or pastels are suitable 
for these patterns, which can be made first in charcoal 
and then filled in with paint. 

When writing on paper is begun, thick pencils 
should be used, and when ordinary-sized pencils are 
first given to the children it is advisable to use “BB” 
or “B” rather than “HB ” 

Sometimes small blackboards are used to begin 
with, instead of paper. If this is done, it is essential that 
the surface should not be shiny, since it is impossible 
to write on such a surface unless one breathes on the 
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chalk—a thoroughly undesirable practice. The clouds 
of chalk dust on the desks and in the air the children 
breathe is also undesirable, so slightly damp sponges 
should be used to clean the boards rather than knitted 
dusters, unless the latter are frequently washed. What 
a boon it would be if someone would invent dustless 
chalk, for damp sponges are not easy to manage, and 
even felt rubbers hold the dust! 

Motives for writing will be found largely in con¬ 
nection with centres of interest or projects, but as I 
have written a book on the Project Method I do not 
propose to discuss it here.* 

Celebrations of various kinds also provide oppor¬ 
tunities for writing. A play needs programmes, num¬ 
bered seats for visitors, tickets of admission and so 
forth. The making of Christmas cards and calendars 
provides another motive for clear writing; the writing 
of letters to children in hospital, or to “pen friends” 
in another school, might appeal to top-class infants. 

Nature note-books are also useful and popular, and 
the class nature table will provide topics for all the 
year round. 

Some head teachers get the older children to write 
messages to parents. This is a safer method of acquaint¬ 
ing mothers of occasional holidays, etc., than a verbal 
message, and less trouble than sending a note to each 
home. A child might forget to deliver a note, but he 
will seldom forget to give his mother a message which 

he has written in his best writing. 

The question of lined or unlined paper is a vexed 

* See Projefts in the Education of Young Children, by Hilda K. F. Gull; 
MacDougali. 
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one. It is usual to give blank sheets to beginners in 
order that they may be free to make large letters with¬ 
out restriction. Later, single lines are a help, as even 
grown-ups find difficulty in writing straight without 
any guide. Double lines are seldom used nowadays, 
and no one advocates the “double small” ruling which 
once was universal. 

Children should not be allowed to make very small 
letters, in spite of their liking for tiny writing, but 
neither should they be required to make abnormally 
large ones. The large arm movements have been exer¬ 
cised in the painting lessons and through writing pat¬ 
terns, and when paper is given the child should be 
allowed, within limits, to please himself as to size. 

The Formal Writing Lesson 

In these days of informal teaching it is necessary to 
decide whether there is a place for formal lessons in 
writing, or not. So far, writing has been considered 
chiefly as a means of communication, and for this 
reason the stress has been rather on content than on 
medium; that is to say, on matter rather than on 
method. Obviously it is of the first importance to have 
something worth while to communicate and to know 
how to put it into suitable words; but if we are to get 
our thoughts across by means of writing, the “hand” 
must at least be legible. Just as a pleasant voice en¬ 
hances the beauty of the spoken word, so, too, pleasing 
handwriting will add to the value of the written one. 
Publishers know this well and take immense pains to 
produce books beautifully: type, margins and general 
arrangement are considered to be of first importance. 


T.S.P.—IO 
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for, as an old friend once said to me, “a book is like 
a woman; no matter how fair she be, she pays for 
dressing!” 

Good speech depends upon a good model, so does 
good writing: imitation is the foundation of both the 
spoken and the written word. Just as children copy the 
intonation and accent of those around them and must 
be given good speech to imitate, so, too, they must be 
given good handwriting to copy before they can form 
a distinctive hand of their own. 


Every infant department should have a “standard 
hand” which is taught to every class, and each teacher 
should be careful to keep faithfully to it. It is inde¬ 
fensible to puzzle children by individual variations in 
the first stages, so the head mistress must determine the 
form of the letters and see that each member of her 


staff possesses a copy. It is not necessary to discuss the 
relative values of script and cursive writing, for to-day 
script is almost universal in the infant school, and has 
many advantages. Little children find it less tiring than 
the old-time cursive hand, which necessitated the 


joining of each letter and insisted that pencil or pen 
must not be raised until the end of the word. Ihis 
last proviso is a strain on the small muscles which are 
not fully co-ordinated during the infant-school stage, 
and the children find relief from tension when each 


letter is made separately. Possibly this concentration 
on the individual letter as the unit is not quite in line 
with reading by sentence or look-and-say methods, 
neither is it rhythmic like Miss Richardson’s charming 
writing patterns, but it approximates more closely to 
the type used in ordinary print and in course of time 
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develops into “joined writing” of a pleasing cursive 
type. This stage should not, however, be hurried. 
Children should be allowed first to form the habit of 
writing so that letters are made almost unconsciously, 
before they are asked to join them up, or permitted to 
make changes in their shape. If they are expected to 
begin cursive writing as soon as they leave the infant 
school, time and energy are wasted. Instead of being 
able to concentrate on the matter, the child is once 
more forced to concentrate on an unfamiliar method. 
He is asked to write simple composition in a new form 
of writing, and we wonder why he does so in a halting 
fashion. If we ourselves were obliged to use Greek or 
German characters, we should realise his difficulties. 
Spelling does not come easily to the seven- or eight- 
year-old. He has to concentrate not only on how to 
make his letters, but also on how to spell the words he 
uses—naturally all this distracts from the composition. 
Is it any wonder that oral work produces better results ? 

If junior-school teachers will have a little patience, 
they will find that at nine or ten years of age the child¬ 
ren will begin to join up their script because it is 
quicker to do so, and, at this stage, demands less 
effort. 

We expect a great deal if we ask a child to produce a 
good composition, well written and correctly spelt, in 
the first instance. I confess I cannot do it! My MSS. are 
full of erasions. I write sentences over and over again 
to get them as I want them. I write so quickly that I 
make all sorts of errors, and no one expects anything 
else of an author. Publishers allow second and even 
third thoughts and send their writers no less than two 
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sets of proofs, galley and page, for corrections before 
the final form is fixed. Even when the first edition is 
“out” an author is allowed to make alterations in sub¬ 
sequent issues. But we expect children to do what few 
adults can do. It isn't reasonable, neither is it worth 
while. There seems no reason at all why a child should 
not be allowed to write his composition, as compost - 
tion , in the rough, and then polish it up and produce 
an attractive piece of work well written, well arranged 
and correctly spelt as a separate exercise. 

Composition is an individual matter—it is creative: 
writing, spelling and arrangement are matters of con¬ 
vention; but in order to bring out the full value of our 
original contribution it must be given to the world in 
an accepted form. The two aspects should be treated 
separately—each given its due, but neither allowed to 
hamper the other. If spelling is regarded as a major 
matter, obviously a child will use a word he can spell, 
rather than a more suitable one which he can't. If 
beautiful handwriting is more appreciated than care¬ 
fully chosen words, obviously the child will concen¬ 
trate on his handwriting. 

These are matters for the junior and senior depart¬ 
ments rather than for the teacher of infants, but if my 
suggestions were adopted with these older children, I 
feel sure that better results would be obtained, and 
handwriting and spelling would become more interest¬ 
ing and worth while from the child's point of view. 

All this is not so far removed from the infant school 
as it seems. There we do not ask for much in the form 
of written compositions—personally, I do not think 
we should expect any written composition from child- 
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ren under seven, but we want children to become 
fairly proficient in using the writing “tool,” and this 
brings us back to the question of the formal lesson. 

The old type of copy-book is fortunately out of date, 
but copies are needed if children are to write a pleasing 
hand. We should do well to see that there is some 
reason for the copying which we require of the child. 
We want him to realise that writing is not only some¬ 
thing to be used for utilitarian purposes, but that it is 
also a skill and even an art. 

The first urge to write has already been dealt with. 
It may come from a play need, from the centre of in¬ 
terest, from the instinct of ownership and so forth, but 
when it does come teaching is necessary. The Mon- 
tessori practice of letting a child make letters by writing 
with his finger in the sand has much to commend it; 
so has the making of letters in the air by big arm move¬ 
ments, and also writing them on wall boards. As with 
reading, so I think our practice should be with writing: 
first the whole word, then the letters of which it is 
composed. It is more sensible to try to write one’s 
own name because one wishes to do so, than to make 
rows of useless pot-hooks as a preliminary to writing. 
The preliminary stage to-day is attained by means of 
all sorts of handwork which develops the necessary 
muscles more suitably than the old type of copy-book 
could do. When difficulty has been experienced in copy¬ 
ing all the letters which make up one’s name together, 
then attention can be concentrated on individual letters, 
and the writing patterns already referred to are ideal 
for this purpose. 

Individual reading and writing-books, favourite 
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short poems or jingles, Christmas and birthday greet¬ 
ings, nature calendars and such things will all provide 
suitable material for the formal writing lesson. 

Older infants should be encouraged to “transcribe” 
from books. They like to copy little poems which they 
have enjoyed, and can make anthologies for them¬ 
selves, illustrating on one page, copying on the other. 
The change from copying the teacher’s writing to 
translating print into script prepares them to deal with 
cursive writing later on in the junior stage. 

We must try to keep a proper balance in all aspects 
of writing. There is a place for die acquisition of skill 
when the need for the said skill has been realised; there is a 
place for lessons on punctuation and a place for learn¬ 
ing to spell. All these things are important, but they 
are tools, and not ends in themselves. If they are con- 

w 

sidered as ends instead of as means, they will defeat 
the very end for which they were intended. Their func¬ 
tion is to set forth as well and correctly as possible that 
which we wish to communicate to others, but the 
quality of the communication is of greater value than 
the mode whereby it is communicated. 

There was a letter in the papers not long ago lament¬ 
ing the fact that so many marriages have not stood the 
test of war-time separation. The writer thought that 
the men’s inability to write letters was an important 
factor in the situadon, and gave examples of letters 
received by wives from their husbands and also by 
husbands from their wives. No wonder they grew 
apart when there was no attempt to communicate 
what they were thinking and doing. People alter with 
the passage of years even when the time is spent in 
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familiar surroundings, but when they leave their homes 
and families and go through the experience of war in 
foreign lands it is little wonder that they come back 
almost strangers. Correspondence should have helped 
to bridge the gap, to have prepared the wife for changes 
in her husband and have enabled die husband to realise 
what was happening at home—but it failed, and its 
failure was largely due to lack of education. 

Education must develop the spirit of man, must en¬ 
rich his personality, and give him something to ex¬ 
press and the means whereby to express it. Both 
matter and means are important; in fact, they are com¬ 
plementary. Undue emphasis, however, on means— 
that is, on writing and spelling—hampers expression, 
whereas expression cannot function without adequate 
means. The teacher must retain a sense of perspective, 
must keep her values true and not discourage by des¬ 
tructive criticism. 

Just before the war I was asked to read a paper at an 
important educational conference, attended for the 
most part by members of education committees. Need¬ 
less to say, I took immense time and trouble in its 
preparation and in due course printed copies were cir¬ 
culated to those who wished to attend. One of my 
relations received a copy whilst I happened to be stay¬ 
ing at his house. His only comment was “There is a 
misprint on page . . . line . . .!” Truly “the letter 
killeth.” It is “the spirit which giveth life.” 



Chapter 6 

NUMBER AND MEASUREMENT 

Since the curriculum is the outcome of racial experience, 
it is necessary to examine each aspect of it in the light 
of our knowledge of its historical development. It is 
particularly helpful to adopt this procedure in con¬ 
nection with number and measurement, for they have 
played an integral part in man’s rise to civilisation as 
we know it. 

Number is essentially an aspect of life—the quan¬ 
titative aspect—and like other so-called “subjects,” it 
arose out of the life-needs of the race and developed as 
diese needs developed. In very early days, when the 
population of the world was small and natural resources 
greater than the demand for them, there could have 
been little need for counting or measuring. It is when 
supplies are limited that “rationing” becomes neces¬ 
sary, and in order to ration commodities fairly some 
system of measurement is essential. 

Ancient Egypt seems to have been the first civilisa¬ 
tion to evolve a systematic system of measurement. 
There the life of the community depended largely upon 
the rise and fall of the Nile. When the annual floods 
took place all landmarks were blotted out, therefore 
land had to be measured afresh each year in order that 
it might be shared fairly amongst the members of the 
community: hence the evolution of a system of 
measurement to which most present-day systems owe 
their beginnings. Irrigation was also necessary, and 
water had to be paid for then as now. It is interesting 
to find that the first known tax seems to have been the 
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water rate , which every householder must still pay. In 
those days it was paid in grain, which was fitting, since 
wheat-growing is possible only where there is a satis¬ 
factory system of irrigation. In order to collect this 
water rate, it was necessary to fix the rateable value and 
to weigh the grain in which the rate was paid. In this 
way dry measure had its beginnings. 

Our calendar and measurement of time also owe 
much to the ancient Egyptians, who, since they were 
vitally interested in the flooding of the Nile, took steps 
to calculate the period of the year when the annual rise 
might be expected. 

It is interesting, too, to note that measurement was 
highly developed before arithmetic, as such, made its 
appearance, though counting there must have been 
from very early days in man’s history. When we realise 
that only Roman numerals were in use until the com¬ 
paratively recent discovery of Arabic figures, this is not 
surprising. Try to work an addition or subtraction 
sum as we work it to-day, using Roman numerals— 
and the reason is clear. 

We do not like children to count on their fingers, 
but that is how counting began, and the Roman 
numerals up to thirty-nine are nothing more nor less 
than symbolic pictures of the human hand. The Roman 
“V” for five denotes the thumb and little finger— 
showing that all the five fingers of one hand have been 
used; VI is all the fingers of one hand and one of the 
next; X shows that all the fingers of both hands have 
been counted and the second hand is put underneath 
the first with the middle fingers closed down to form a 
second, but in this case an inverted, V. The Zuni name 
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for twenty means man finished, so evidently this race 
counted both fingers and toes, a remnant of which is 
probably found in our present-day method of measur¬ 
ing certain commodities by the score. 

The human body was the first “yard-stick.” Feet 
and hands are still the names for standard measure¬ 
ments, and our present-day inch, as its name suggests, 
was originally taken from the length of the thumbfrom 
the tip to the first joint. 

Perhaps at first sight all this seems remote from the 
needs of the classroom, but a little reflection will prove 
that it is vital to an understanding of how to present 
number and measurement to little children. There is a 
tendency to begin formal work much too soon, and to 
introduce children to symbols before they have any 
real conception of that for which the symbol stands. 
After all, the race took a long time to learn to write 
numbers, and yet could count. We shall be wise if we 
follow the same order of evolution and allow the 
children to have many experiences of the quantitative 
aspect of life before we worry them with number sym¬ 
bols or expect them to work what are known as “sums. 

To-day arithmetic is a bogey to many children an 
unnecessary bogey which need never have arisen had 
they, in the beginning, been allowed to develop num¬ 
ber and measurement for themselves, in connection 
with their own needs. Just as the race needed these 
“subjects” or experiences, as I prefer to call them, so the 
child needs them. In his play he imitates the life m 
which his elders seriously engage: as they need measure¬ 
ment and number for their life-needs, so the child 
needs them for the play which is his life’s need at this 
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stage. The wise teacher manipulates the child’s en¬ 
vironment in such a way as to foster his realisation of 
his needs, and then shows him how to satisfy them. 
First the need, then its fulfilment—this is the golden 
rule for education. It is the way in which the cur¬ 
riculum grew, and it is the way in which mental growth 
takes place. “One can take ahorse to the water, but one 
cannot make him drink” is a true saying; it is also true 
to say that “a knife and fork and an appetite” are the 
best preliminaries for education as they are for dinner. 
So often we try to teach before stimulating the neces¬ 
sary appetite for knowledge; to give the knife and fork 
before the child wants to use them; consequently we 
have to coax or force him to eat by artificial means— 
no wonder his food does him little good and he leaves 
school determined to eat no more of the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge. 

Most readers will agree with all this theoretically, 
but may feel that it is by no means easy to manipulate 
the environment of forty or even fifty children so that 
each child may gain his experiences experimentally by 
means of play. Space is limited, children’s aptitudes 
differ enormously, and materials are scarce. It is not 
possible for every member of the class to be engaged 
simultaneously in number activities such as weighing 
and measuring, buying and selling and so forth. Un¬ 
fortunately, this is only too true, but it does not ob¬ 
viate the need for such activities—and the only way out 
of our difficulties is to plan our procedure very care¬ 
fully in order that each child may gain the maximum 
benefit from what is possible within the limits of 
present conditions. 
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It is a comfort to know that the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion is fully aware of our difficulties, and by new regu¬ 
lations is endeavouring to give every child room to 
grow and every teacher reasonable opportunities to 
foster all-round development. Conditions will improve 
as time goes on, though we cannot expect miracles. 
For this reason the suggestions contained in this book 
are based on what is possible to-day, rather than what 
we hope may be possible to-morrow. To-morrow will 
be too late for the children of to-day. The infant-school 
stage lasts less than three years, and our job is to edu¬ 
cate the child who is in the infant school here and now. 
Time will not stay still until the coming of an educa¬ 
tional millennium, and what is or is not done for our 
children now must of necessity influence their whole 
lives. After all, the materials needed for number ex¬ 
periences need not be highly specialised—indeed, 
everyday things are actually preferable to commercial 
products. Sand and water are cheap and easily pro¬ 
curable—every school has a playground and many have 
gardens—garden plots need to be measured out as the 
ancient Egyptians needed to measure out their land 
failing a garden, surely play needs can be found which 
will necessitate measurement, perhaps of part of the 
asphalt playground, or of the classroom itself, for 
some game or other. Handwork often necessitates 
measurement—papering a doll’s room or house, cut¬ 
ting out curtains, making a frieze. These are only a few 
of the classroom activities which will necessitate some 
form of measurement. Sand can be measured out as 
sugar or tea or flour for a grocer’s shop, and water can 

do duty for milk. 
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Although it is not possible for every child to weigh 
and measure at the same time, it is possible to provide 
a variety of experiences so that every child can be 
actively engaged in manipulating objects and so gain¬ 
ing ideas of size and number. 

Small children love to arrange things, to build with 
bricks, and so on. Whilst one group weighs sand 
another small group can be given a corner of the class¬ 
room in which to build—very soon counting will be 
needed as bricks are limited, and children are sticklers 
for “fair shares.” 

Little boxes or bags containing an assortment of in¬ 
teresting objects can be provided for play purposes. 
It is a good plan to have every box or bag different, and 
to put in a fixed number of each kind of object. For 
instance, a “3” box might contain three blue counters, 
three white buttons, three green sticks, three beads of 
the same colour and so on. A young child will get much 
satisfaction from arranging and rearranging these ob¬ 
jects, and cannot fail to obtain a fairly good idea of the 
meaning of three from so doing. There is no reason 
to give him the symbol or figure 3, though it is ad¬ 
visable to put the figure on the outside of the box or 
bag. The child’s business is to manipulate groups of 
three and by so doing to gain an abstract idea of three 
before he is formally introduced to the symbol which 
stands for this idea or concept. He will soon connect 
the symbol with the number of each type of object in 
the box he wishes to play with, and will also gain an 
idea of how many groups of three make up the total 
number of objects in the box. His knowledge will have 
been gained entirely by practical work, incidentally as 
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it were, but I guarantee that it will remain in the child’s 
mind and form a surer foundation for future needs 
than any amount of more formal apparatus work, such 
as a card with figure 3 and three beans or beads to put 
on it, or a card with three similar pictures on which 
the appropriate number symbol must be fixed. 

The analysis of 10 is another formal occupation 
which can be learnt more surely by playing with ob¬ 
jects than by laboriously finding the answer to 9 + 1, 
8-f-a, and so on. Because the child himself has no 
need for the answers to these “sums” there is little 
point in remembering them, and so the same exercise 
has to be repeated again and again before the results 
are memorised. If the child had a real need for this 
knowledge, he would acquire it quickly enough and it 
would remain with him. A box or bag containing ten 
sheep or baby pigs, for instance, would keep a five- 
year-old happily and profitably engaged for some time, 
building them a sty or sheepfold and arranging them 
in it. Ten small blocks can be kept in a bag and given 
to children to build with. The child’s love of counting, 
with occasional guidance from the teacher, will do the 

rest. 

Counting games will also help to instil number con¬ 
cepts—skipping, jumping, bouncing balls, taking so 
many turns at this or that activity, lead to a wish to 
tabulate—how many times can each member of a group 
bounce and catch a ball? Children's names can be 
written down and the score kept by strokes, and the 
total number of strokes counted. Gradually the child¬ 
ren can be led to realise that this is a laborious way of 
scoring, and it would be quicker to write the total 
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number by means of a symbol. The work with the 
boxes or bags containing objects will probably stand 
the children in good stead here, and they will remember 
the figures which they have been accustomed to seeing 
on them. In any case they will have an interest in the 
written symbol at this stage because they need it. 

Progression from playing with objects and arrang¬ 
ing them in patterns can be obtained by drawing— 
children can be asked to try to fill a page with patterns 
made from a given number of objects in rows. For in¬ 
stance, three sticks may be given and the child asked 
to draw them in as many ways as possible. Miss Marian 
Richardson’s writing patterns gave children the rhythm 
of writing—I think the same principle might be used 
in connection with number. Muscular memory is 
strong in most children—that is why they learn best 
by means of doing—the making of rhythmic number 
patterns would help them to form useful concepts. 

Whilst they draw they should count aloud—one, 
two, three, four, five, six—one, two, three, four, five, 
six—one, two, three, four, five, six. Clapping number 
rhythms is also a help to muscular memory, and danc¬ 
ing-steps offer still another method of helping children 
to have a “feeling” for number. Six is an essentially 
rhythmic number sequence—the waltz rhythm—chil¬ 
dren would love to dance these rhythms. 

One, two, three, four, five is another pleasant 
rhythm to dance as a succession of small running steps 
up to five— children could turn at the end of each num¬ 
ber sequence and so zigzag across the floor of the class¬ 
room. , 

Songs and jingles dealing with number also appeal 
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to small children, and can be used to good effect by the 
teacher. 

Bead threading in number sequence is beloved of 
little girls. In these days of bead scarcity teachers may 
like to know that clay beads can be made by the child¬ 
ren and successfully dried and coloured. A useful 
plastic tubing has just appeared on the market which 
makes an ideal lace for threading since it is sufficiently 
stiff to go through the hole in the bead without any 
need for a tag and will obviate the sucking of a tagless 
lace so prevalent when the usual laces were supplied. 
This tubing is only three halfpence a yard, and is pro¬ 
curable in red, green, yellow and blue. Fire-clay or 
Pyruma is also suitable for bead making, since it sets 
hard and can be coloured. 

Certain autumn fruits are useful for number ap¬ 
paratus—sycamore seeds, acorns, nuts and chestnuts 
are dry and hard, and children can collect them and 
bring them to school. Oak galls make marbles for 
number games; and sea shells, picked up on the shore, 
are more exciting than the cowries with which many 
of us learnt to do our “sums.” 

When the children begin to want number symbols 
card games can be used to stimulate recognition— 
“Snap” is always popular, and cards bearing only a 
figure can be used. The child who says “Snap” first 
should also be obliged to name the figure before adding 
the card to his “hand.” A group of four children can 
play this game with pleasure and profit. 

The same cards could later be used for adding. The 
first two players put down a card on which there is a 
number symbol. The child who first adds the two 
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numbers together correctly takes both cards. Shells 
or counters can be used to test the answer, so that 
first comes the mental process, then the test—or if no 
one knows, then each member of the group finds out 
by putting out shells or counters and counting them. 



SPINNING TOPS TO GIVE “NUMBER EXPERIENCE” 


This is more interesting than purely individual work 
for no definite purpose. 

Spinning tops are another interesting way of making 
addition “sums”—groups of four children can also 
play this game. The top is made out of a match stick or 
thin dowel and a circle of cardboard bearing numbers. 
The children write down the number touching the 
table or desk at the end of the spin and add the result 
of two spins together, vieing with one another to get 
the highest number. 

This game can be used also for “take away” sums if 
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two tops are provided—a large one, bearing the num¬ 
bers 6, 7, 8, 9, which must always be spun first, and a 
smaller one, bearing numbers from i to 5, to be spun 
after the result of the first spin has been tabulated. 
The use of counters or shells will probably be neces¬ 
sary to find the answers to these games, at the be¬ 
ginning, but the need for such apparatus will dimini sh 
as the children grow accustomed to the figures and 
wish to get on with the game. There is, however, an 
intermediate step between the actual handling of con¬ 
crete apparatus and its entire disuse, and this transition 
is best made by allowing the child to retain his sticks 
or beads or shells, etc., but not to touch them. He can 
be taught to imagine these aids in the required groups 
and so make use of visual memory. Years ago Miss 
Punnett evolved a number chart which was most use¬ 
ful for this purpose. She placed ten rows of ten card¬ 
board circles or coloured discs on a large sheet of 
cardboard or paper, drawing a line down the middle 
of the sheet so that there were five circles on each side 
of the line in each row and one hundred in all.* 

The children were taught to count in tens and fives 
by means of the chart, and to use it for adding by 
visualising the position on it of each combination of 
numbers. Adding in tens is by far the quickest method 
and the most suited to a decimal system of notation. 
This chart helps children to add rapidly and accurately, 
though its use is by no means confined to addition. I 
have used it for multiplication tables with excellent 
results, for multiplication is only repeated addition, 
just as division is repeated subtraction. The four rules 

* See Groundwork of Arithmetic, M. Punnett (Longmans). 
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can all be taught on the Punnett chart when the child¬ 
ren are ready for more formal and systematic teaching. 

Multiplication tables are fun when they are attacked 
in the spirit of exploration. There are a number of 
interesting discoveries to be made. First of all there is 
the discovery that 24-2 + 2 + 2 can be written more 
quickly as four times two, and also that it saves time 
if one memorises four times two and so obviates the 
need to lay out and count four sets of two counters, 
etc. Children enjoy being initiated into short cuts, but 
in order that they may appreciate them it is wise to let 
them experience the more laborious method first. 

Seven-year-olds will enjoy working out their multi¬ 
plication tables on squared paper on the Punnett plan. 
Crayons can be used for the coloured circles, and the 
children can be told to make the needed number of 
rows of ten and then to mark the chart in twos, or 
fours or whatever “times” they are making. 

It is a good plan to use colour to show relationship. 
For instance, if guided to discover interesting things 
about these tables, children will soon realise that the 
answers to four times are just twice those to two times; 
that the answers to five times are half those of ten 
times; that three and six follow the same rule as two 
and four and so on. 

Children enjoy working out these pairs of tables in 
similar colours—for instance, two and four times tables 
and charts might be blue, three and six yellow, five and 
ten red. 

When I was a small girl we learnt French in the 
kindergarten and junior classes. Once a week we had 
French songs and games, and a popular game was to 
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join hands in a ring and count and say the days of the 
week and months of the year in French. If one missed 
one’s turn one had to sit down—I can still remember 
the thrill I got if I happened to be one of the few left 
standing at the end of the game, and I don’t think that 
I could ever forget what I learned in that way. 

There seems no reason why tables should not be 
said using the same device. The whole table might be 
chanted all together, dancing round in the ring; then 
all might stop and one by one the children should go 
through the table, sitting down if and when they miss 
their turn. Dodging is, of course, essential. The ring 
game can also be used for this—a child goes into the 
middle and puts one hand over his eyes whilst the 
others dance round singing the table; suddenly the 
child in the middle says “Stop,” and points to some¬ 
one in the ring, asking, “What is six times three?” If 
the child answers rightly, he goes in the middle; if 
wrongly, he sits in the ring or goes back to his place 
and writes out the part of the table he does not know. 

It is a good plan to help children to realise that there 
are different ways of asking the same question. For 
instance, “What is five times three?” “What is three 
times five?” “How many fives are there in fifteen?” 


“How many threes in fifteen?” 

Division is the most difficult of the four rules, but if 
it is taught as the converse of multiplication its diffi¬ 
culties are lessened. After all, the games in which shar¬ 
ing or dividing was necessary will have provided a sure 
foundation for division, and the Punnett chart, which 
the children will soon learn to visualise, is another 
help which will be welcome when they go into the 
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junior school and are expected to work sums “in their 
heads.” Children enjoy asking the same question in 
different ways, and the ring game can be varied in 
order to give them practice in this. For instance, one 
child in the centre can ask, “How many sixes in 
twelve?” instead of “What is two times six?” or “six 
times two ?” 

It is by such means that children become really au 
fait with the multiplication tables, and this knowledge 
will stand them in good stead all through life. The 
best sequence is two times and four times, five times 
and ten times; three times and six times; which give 
three pairs of tables—enough for the seven-year-old. 
This leaves only seven, eight and nine times to be mas¬ 
tered in the junior school. Eight times is related to 
four times which the child will already know, and nine 
times is fun when tackled intelligently in the spirit of 
investigation. Most children are interested to see the 
numbers on one side of the answer rising whilst on the 
other side they diminish: 

1X9=9 

2 X 9 = 18 

3 X 9 = 27 

4 X 9 = 36 

5 X 9 = 45 

6 x 9 = 54 

7 X 9 = 63 

8 x 9 = 72 

9 x 9 = 81 

10 X 9 = 90 

so that the tens column of the answer reads 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9, whilst the units column reads 9, 8, 7, 6, j, 
4, 3, 2, 1. Eight-year-olds are also capable of being led 
to see that each answer to nine times can be found by 
taking one from the number of times and subtracting 
it from nine. For example, to find the answer to seven 
times nine, take one from the seven, which leaves six, 
then take six from nine and the answer is three; there¬ 
fore seven times nine is sixty-three. This rule holds 
good from two times nine to ten times nine. 

Counting and adding in “nines” follows on this, 
and is much enjoyed in the lower classes of the junior 
school. By dint of practice the children will soon learn 
to add and subtract in nines with great speed. 

Seven times is a teazer, and there is no getting away 
from the fact, but if it is left to the last most of it will 
already be known from the other tables. Herein lies 
one of the advantages of getting children to realise 
from the first that the answer, for example, to 3 X 2 is 
precisely the same as the answer to 2 X 3 • From this 
knowledge the children will readily build seven dmes 
table on their previous experience of other tables in 

which seven times figured. For instance: 

7 X 2 is already known to be the same as 2 X 7; 
7 X 3 is already known to be the same asjX 7 - 
7 X 4 to 7 X 6 are simple because they are already 

familiar— 7 X 7 is new and so are u X 7 a n d 
12 x 7, but eleven times is another amusmg table 
which presents no difficulty, and it is not too much to 

expect children to learn that 7X7 = 49 and tha J 
I2 x 7 =: 84, which they have probably discovered 

long ago in connection with pennies and shillings. 
Twelve times table is merely collecting the end ot 
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each of the other tables, and shopping games with 
shillings and pence give a foundation for twelve times 

and also practice in its use. 

From what has been said on the making and 
memorising of the multiplication tables, the advisa¬ 
bility will be seen of teaching children to build and 
write their tables in the form of one times, two times, 
three times, or: 

i X 6 = 

2x6 = 

3x6 = 

rather than: 

6xx = 

6x2 = 

in the first instance. 

The use of apparatus in building up these two forms 
is of course different. In 1 X 6 the child puts out one 
set of six counters, sticks or beads, etc., whereas in 
6 X 1 he puts out six sets of one and adds one to each 
set of six each time, namely: 

o o o o o o is 6 X 1 


but 1 X 6 is: 


000 

000 


2X6 means that another six counters are placed so 
that there are now two sets of six counters, and six 
counters as a group are added each time in order to 
build up the table. This is more simple to grasp than 
if the child adds one counter to each group of six units, 
as he must do in: 


6 x 1 

6x2 
6x3 etc. 
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Problems 

The first problems should be real ones which arise 
naturally out of class or play needs. When these have 
been solved the children may enjoy oral arithmetic 
based on their own experiences in shopping, measur¬ 
ing, playing and so on. Experienced infant teachers 
know that little children can work more difficult prob¬ 
lems orally than they can tackle on paper. This is 
because writing still needs thought and the act of 
putting down the “sum” involves divided attention. 
The oral “sum,” or problem, does not thus divert or 
dissipate attention, so the child’s entire energy can be 
used to solve it. For this reason I do not advocate much 
written work for infants and should never give them 
printed books of problems. If we do, we are asking 
children to read and write in addition to calculation, and 
we cannot expect them to manage all three of the 
“Three R’s” simultaneously as well as if each one were 
demanded as a separate exercise. If “sum” books are 
given which require reading and writing as well as 
arithmetic, it will often be found that the children can 
solve more difficult problems than they are capable of 
reading, so arithmetically the work is rather waste of 
time. 

It is not always easy for adults to realise these dif¬ 
ferences between the child and themselves. We fly to 
paper and pencil to help us in our calculations because 
with us writing is automatic: not so with (he child 
writing for him is an additional requirement, and 

reading also taxes his mental powers. 

This does not mean that children should not be 
taught to set out their work properly and even to 
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write written statements, but it does warn teachers that 
these processes do not help the child as they help the 
adult, but merely make extra demands on his atten¬ 
tion and so tend to dissipate concentration. We should 
do well to confine written work to a minimum in the 
infant school. 

t 

Measurement 

Since measurement was the precursor of arithmetic 
proper, it is reasonable and advantageous to introduce 
children to more formal arithmetic by means of 
measurement. It is not advisable, however, to in¬ 
troduce fixed units of measurement in the first instance, 
any more than it is advisable to introduce number 
symbols too soon. It took the race a long time to evolve 
standard measures, and children should be led to see 
the necessity for such standards before they are re¬ 
quired to use them. Of course the modem child is not 
in the same position as his remote ancestors, for the 
child is the heir of the ages and as such inherits the past. 
To-day he lives in a civilised community where stan¬ 
dard measurements are used in the everyday life around 
him; he is familiar with the words pound and ounce , 
because he is taken out shopping long before he begins 
to go to school and can hardly fail to hear his mother 
ask for a pound of such-and-such a commodity at the 
grocer’s, so many yards of material at the draper’s, 
so many pints of milk from the milkman. 

Familiarity with the terms pound,yard and pint , how¬ 
ever, is no guarantee that the child knows what they 
mean, any more than his ability to count is an index 
to his ideas of number. A child will count one, two. 
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three, five, nine, eight, twenty, forty, or even count in 
correct sequence, and yet have no conception of the 
meaning of the numbers he so glibly names. 

Some teachers encourage their children to evolve 
their own units of measurement in relation to play 
needs before allowing them to use standard measures. 
Sand can be measured by means of a small tin or a 
spoon: a botde, glass or cup is suitable for measuring 
water, and a piece of string, a lath or dowel rod make 
suitable yardsticks for the draper’s shop, etc. By a 
careful manipulation of environment the usual measure 
can be missing at the psychological moment and a new 
measure so introduced as to lead the children to see the 
need for a fixed standard—sometimes their realisation 
comes through the use of the human body as a yard¬ 
stick. Children use feet, hands, thumbs, or strides to 
measure commodities which need to be fairly shared or 
exactly measured. The child with the smallest feet, for 
instance, will soon realise that he obtains the smallest 
garden plot when he measures with his own feet. The 
rest of the class can be led to discover for themselves 
that they may be unfairly treated if their individual feet 
or hands are used to measure their own individual 

share. 

It takes skill on the part of the teacher, and much 
practical work on the part of the children, before this 
fact is firmly grasped, and, strange to say, the children 
may realise it in relation to feet, but have to do all the 
preliminary work over again in connection with hands, 
thumbs, etc. They do not transfer a knowledge they 
have gained in connection with one unit of measure¬ 
ment to another. It is worth spending time and 
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patience in order that the children may grasp these 
matters fully before we hurry them on to deal with 
fixed units. Let the need for the standard measures be 
felt before they are given, then the children will be 
vitally interested in discovering the weight of one 
pound, the way in which we can recognise the one- 
pound weight, that two half-pounds are the same weight 
as one pound; in weighing out quarter-pounds and 
even ounces and finding out how many ounces make 
one pound, half-pound and quarter-pound. This sort 
of weighing will become an absorbing occupation, to 
be carried out by small groups who will be keen to 
weigh all sorts of objects, and presently wish to write 
down their findings. 

Yard measures become equally fascinating. As soon 
as the need for the fixed unit is felt it is advisable for 
each child to make his own measure, either from a 
piece of tape or from a piece of string. The bought tape 
measure is too complicated. First the yard itself should 
be used, then, when the children find that certain ob¬ 
jects which they measure are a yard “and a bit,” is the 
time to divide the measure first in half, then in quarters, 
and only in inches when even the quarter-yard is too 
large a unit. 

It is a good plan for the teacher to make her own 
tape measure from a piece of linen tape or stout paper 
and fasten it on the wall or table so that the children 
can measure their own measures from it. Once they 
have made their measures they will wish to measure 
everything which comes their way. After this new 
activity has been in full swing for some time it is a good 
plan to test the children’s understanding of measure- 
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ment by asking them to estimate the length of certain 
things around them without measuring, and then to 
get certain members of the class to come and measure 
to see how nearly accurate their guesses have been. 

If the estimates, or “guesses,” are written on the 
blackboard in white, and the actual measurements in 
colour, each child can see how near or far out he has 
been in his estimate. This procedure will help to give 
ideas of size and will be of great value in after-life, as 
we so often are called upon to give approximate 
measurements. We have all found to our cost how 
unable the average person is to estimate distance when 
we ask the way of a passer-by and are told it is only a 
few minutes’ walk, or half a mile, and we find it takes 
us half an hour or more to reach our destination. 

Shops are a natural development from these activi¬ 
ties, which began probably as imitatory and imaginary 
play. When the standard measurements have been 
learnt in connection with the commodities which they 
are used in real life to measure, a series of shops may be 
made, or better still a multiple shop in which new de¬ 
partments can be opened from time to time. Each de¬ 
partment will then afford practice in a certain type of 
measuring, and opportunities for many and varied 
kinds of handwork—which will keep the children busy 
for the whole year if the teacher so desires. The grocery 
section will require sand to be done up in packets to 
serve as tea, sugar or flour; clay or Plasticine to be 
weighed out and sold as butter or soap, etc. 

All this measuring, weighing and packing should, 
in my opinion, be done beforehand by groups ot 
children as sort of “back-stage” preparation for 
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customers. Thus many children get the necessary prac¬ 
tice in measuring and the actual shopping is facilitated, 
as then the children are able to concentrate on money 
values and correct change. (Money is another form of 
“measurement” which must be considered as a separate 
entity: it is mentioned now in order to show the need 
to confine activities to single processes at first, and not 
to expect children to weigh, measure, and count change 
all at the same time.) 

Unfortunately, the present-day need for rationing 
has made weighing and measuring in shops less usual. 
As a rule, we ask to-day for so many rations of this or 
that, rather than so many pounds, and, unless one has 

several ration books, ounces are more usual than 

! 

iper’s shop will help children to learn the mean¬ 
ing of dozen, pair, yard, inch. Cards of buttons, done 
up in dozens, half- and quarter-dozens, are easily made. 
The buttons themselves can be made of clay with two 
holes pierced in each before it dries in order that it may 
be stitched on to a piece of card. Gloves can be cut out 
of paper and fastened together in pairs; likewise socks, 
and soles of shoes. (The latter should be measured in 
inches and the size written on each.) Ribbons can 
be made from the paper wound under real ribbon, 
which drapers are often willing to save for the purpose. 
If this is not practicable, rolls of narrow paper ribbon 
can be purchased at shops where carnival novelties or 
Christmas decorations are sold. The “ribbon, too, 
should be measured out in various lengths and done 
up into knots or hanks, and labelled beforehand. The 
decoration of gloves, socks and ribbons will give art 


pounds 

Adrs 
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training. “Knitted” gloves will afford opportunities 
for patterns in coloured crayons—boys’ stockings need 
patterned tops, and floral and patterned ribbons can be 
made from paper, cut from a roll of lining paper to 
various widths if paper-ribbon rolls cannot be obtained. 

Children should be encouraged to look in shop win¬ 
dows where these things are displayed so that their own 
“wares” may be as like as possible to real ones, and 
their observations should be discussed by teacher and 
class before decoration is undertaken. “Reels of cot¬ 
ton” can be made from clay, and coloured lengths of 
string can be made up into pairs of boot laces, and 
collars and cuffs cut from paper and done up in sets. 
(Cut-paper work can be used as “broderie Anglaise” 
on “Peter Pan” collars and cuffs, or they can be orna¬ 
mented with paint or crayons, or even with coloured 
cut-paper designs.) The making and ornamenting of 
paper belts give exercise in measuring, cutting and 
decorating. If it is not possible to get lining paper in 
rolls from which to cut them, several thicknesses of 
newspaper can be used and painted some dark colour. 
Belt buckles can be made of clay or cardboard and 
ornamented with paint or coloured paper. Ornamented 
hat-bands are another suitable exercise. They should 
be measured out in paper, cut and then decorated by 
means of cut coloured paper or potato printing. 

These last suggestions do not necessitate the use of 
a ruler, as they can be made by folding the paper before 
cutting and measuring it with a tape measure, but by 
this time the children will have learnt the meaning of 
inches, if not of feet, and can be introduced to wooden 
rulers if they are marked only in inches and half-inches 
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and have no “extra piece” at each end (always a source 
of difficulty to children). The twelve-inch rider is pre¬ 
ferable to the nine-inch one we so often find in schools. 
Twelve inches form a definite unit; nine inches have 
no such significance, and it is impossible to justify the 
use of a nine-inch measure except on grounds of 
economy. 

A useful home-made ruler can be fashioned from 
two twelve-inch lengths of one-inch gummed-paper 
binding stuck together and marked in inches and half¬ 
inches. 

Money 

To-day even the smallest children have money to 
spend, and some of them are used to buying sweets or 
ice-cream for themselves long before they are of school 
age. I have even come across a toddler who went 
shopping on the credit system, but that is an extreme 
case. It happened some fifteen years ago, when I was 
doing a survey of the needs of the pre-school child in 
the poorer districts of Liverpool. In order to see the 
conditions under which these children were living, I 
asked a social worker to take me on her rounds. There 
were many toddlers in the streets through which we 
passed, and most of them were sucking "dummies, 
which occasionally fell out of their mouths into the 
gutter and were popped back again I My companion 
remonstrated with one mother, telling her that 
"dummies” were bad for children, and in any case tod¬ 
dlers ought not to have them. The reply was, "It’s no 
good taking it off her, she only goes to the shop and 

gets another on tick.” 
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One day I was on a bus in a London suburb. Two 
small children, aged about five and three, were en route 
to their kindergarten and were being seen on to the 
bus by a maid. The five-year-old had the money for 
their tickets and spoke of “big” pennies and “little” 
pennies. It did not seem a very sensible way of teaching 
a child. A penny or a halfpenny is as easy to say and to 
understand as “big” and “little” pennies. 

When it comes to threepenny pieces, sixpences and 
shillings, however, definite teaching is necessary. The 
small children will shop happily at a “penny bazaar” 
(I can just remember when there were such things in 
real life!), but the older infants of six plus to seven 
will not be satisfied with pennies, and will want 
silver in their purses. Savings-stamps, milk and 
dinner money in schools have all given children a cer¬ 
tain familiarity with money, though it is still necessary 
to give definite teaching in order to make sure that the 
values of the various coins are fully grasped. The 
s hilling piece will obviously be the first piece of silver 
which children should analyse, and, true to the concep¬ 
tion of the curriculum as the outcome of need, I per¬ 


sonally should not introduce silver into shopping 
activities until the children have found that a number 
of pennies take a great deal of room in their shopping 
purses, and a good deal of time to count out if they buy 
anything costing up to twelve pence. 

This realisation of the need to economise time and 
space gives the teacher her opportunity to change 
pennies into a shilling. She can be the bank manager 
for the time being, and the children can count out 
twelve pennies to be changed at the bank for a silver 
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shilling. Shortage of shillings at the bank may be the 
introduction to “two sixpences make one s hillin g/* 
and a shortage of sixpences, the “psychological 
moment” when the threepenny piece should make its 
appearance. These operations must not be hurried— 
we gain nothing by rushing things, and it is better to 
learn one bit of knowledge thoroughly before going 
on to the next. For this reason the bank should be a 
feature of several lessons. The children can go there to 
draw their money regularly, and when they have 
grasped the value of the is. they can be taught to draw 
on a slip of paper how they would like to take this 
sum, i.e. in pennies, in one shilling piece, in two six¬ 
penny pieces or in one sixpence, one threepenny piece 
and three pennies. 

Obviously visits to the bank must be paid by small 
groups only. There are other suitable ways of occupy¬ 
ing the major portion of the class meanwhile. If this 
is not done, the result will be “queueing,” and con¬ 
sequent waste of time and energy. Ten children at a 
time are quite as many customers as the cashier can 
attend to profitably, and it is a good plan to let them 
work in pairs. When they are used to handling money 
two children can be chosen as bankers. 

It will be found that children revel in this oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain as great a variety of coins as possible 
in their shopping purse, and will rack their brains to 
do so. One little girl I used to know, in the days when 
a penny a week was the usual pocket-money, loved 
shopping so much that she would first go to the Post 
Office to buy a stamp and then to the toy shop to pay 
for a penny toy with the penny stamp. “Would you 
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mind taking a stamp?” she would ask the old lady in 
the toy shop. In this way she made one penny do the 
work of two, and had the joy of spending it twice 
over. 

It will help the children if the bank displays cards 
showing the value of the coins it disperses, and it is a 
good plan to gum cardboard coins on sheets of card¬ 
board showing the different ways in which they can be 
made up. 

When it comes to actual shopping, careful planning 
is necessary if it is to be worth while. So much time can 
be wasted over this sort of activity, which can be so 
valuable, but so often is nothing but a waste of time. 

The stock for the shops will have been made in 
handwork and other lessons. It is a good plan to label 
each object with its name and price, and to use these 
labels as an object for a writing lesson. The stock-in- 
trade must be chosen carefully so that its value may 
bear a natural relation to the means of the purchaser. 
For instance, if shopping is to be limited to one shilling, 
it is useless to price commodities over that amount, 
and there should be plenty of variety in their costs. 
The pricing of the stock should also bear a relation to 
its value, and children should be encouraged to find out 
the cost of similar objects in real shops, although these 
prices may be too high for them to deal with. 

If price-lists are hung up in the shop and every ob¬ 
ject is labelled with name and price, the children can 
make shopping lists and decide what change they 
should have before they visit a shop. This procedure 
ensures that there are not over-many customers at a 
time, and it is a good plan to let the children work in 
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pairs, and test each other’s accounts before submitting 
them to the teacher. 

If the teacher wishes a large number of children to 
carry out shopping activities, it is possible to vary this 
procedure by dividing the class into sections and letting 
one section come and shop in pairs, returning to their 
seats to make out their accounts. They can do this for 
themselves if each object is labelled with its name and 
cost. 

The art of teaching large numbers is to do much of 
the work in small groups so that there is a minimum of 
waiting about, and the best teacher is the one who can 
provide profitable and interesting occupations for the 
rest of the class during the time when she is occupied 
in teaching or directing a group. Whilst the small 
group shops, other groups can make their shopping 
lists, do simple handwork to keep the shops supplied or 

engage in activities not necessarily connected with shop¬ 
ping, such as writing, reading, drawing or modelling. 

A “measuring period” once a week is a profitable 
and enjoyable institution. During this period children 
choose which form of measuring they wish to carry 
out and go to work in the part of the room equipped 

for that particular activity. 

The room may be set up as follows, each of the 

activities being arranged so that a group of children 
have room to work undisturbed by any other group. 

1. A table on which there are scales and weights, a 

box of sand, large spoons and paper bags. 

2. A table with a can of water and quart, pint and 

gill measures. 

3. A table with rulers and tape measures, and ribbon 
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paper or string to be measured out in given lengths 
and cut off—pieces of cardboard to be measured, etc. 

4. Money to be sorted and put into piles, or arranged 
to show different ways of making up given sums ac¬ 
cording to the capacity of the children and the stage of 
their money knowledge. Cards bearing different 
amounts should be affixed to each set of coins. 

5. Objects to be sorted into pairs, dozens and half- 
dozens, and labelled. 

6. A tape measure affixed to the wall, and the 
children asked “How tall are you?” The children 
measure each other. 


7. How many inches is your foot? 

How many inches is your thumb ? 
How many inches round your head ? 
How many inches round your neck? 


How many inches round your waist? 

8. A guessing table set with various objects for 
weighing. Weight should first be guessed, and then 


the guess verified. 

The plan of this activity period can also be followed 
in connection with other kinds of arithmetical work. 


Number games can be carried out by small groups, and 
the following suggestions may be useful. 

1. Fish-pond game—fishing with magnets on 
fishing-rods for numbered fish, and keeping records. 

2. Skittles. 


3. Spinning tops, with numbers to be added or 
subtracted after each spin. 

4. Marble games—keeping scores. 

5. Dice games—simple form of snakes and ladders 
or similar game. 
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6. Puzzles. 

7. Dominoes. 


Suggestions for Centres of Interest for 

Children of Seven Plus 


A Post Office 

This is a most profitable centre of interest, for it 
embraces many and varied activities, giving practice 
in all three R’s, and a motive for mastering them. It 
can be set up in a corner of the classroom, takes little 
space and necessitates few “properties.” 

All that is needed in the first instance is a table for 
the counter and some wire or other netting affixed to 
dowel rods to make the screen above it. A cup hook 
or screw eye large enough to hold the dowel, screwed 
to the table at each end, will hold the screen erect. 


Postage stamps offer splendid opportunities for prac¬ 
tice in multiplication and addition. The children can 
make sheets of stamps out of ordinary sheets of paper 
measured out into rows of rectangles. The real postage 
stamp measures approximately T V X T V> but this 
measurement is too difficult for children of this age, 


who should make stamps of one square inch. Sheets 
of stamps can be made to give practice in whichever 
multiplication table the teacher desires. They may con¬ 
sist of rows of ten stamps or twelve stamps, or even 
five or six stamps. The sheets should be measured and 
ruled out in one-inch squares, a wheeled tracer should 
then be run over the lines to perforate them, or if a 
tracer cannot be obtained a toy sewing machine, or a 
real one if one can be borrowed, will do the work 
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admirably. The “stamps” can be printed in correct 
colours by means of a piece of potato cut into the 
semblance of a head; and though this portrait will not 
be flattering to His Majesty King George VI, there 
will be no risk of prosecution! 

All sorts of calculations can be done by means of 
these sheets of stamps. Rows of ten will probably be 
found the most profitable for addition, as they ap¬ 
proximate to the Punnett chart, and children can be 
asked how many rows they would tear off for thirty 
stamps, fifteen stamps, etc., being required to do this 
without counting single stamps. Possibly stamp sheets 
will make even seven-times table simple if the sheets 
are arranged in rows of seven across and twelve down. 

Stamps can also be used to give practice in money. 
Threepenny and sixpenny stamps will be useful in this 
connection; our twopence-halfpenny stamp is not as 
suitable for calculation sums as halfpenny, penny, 
twopenny, threepenny, fourpenny and sixpenny 
stamps. Buying a shilling’s worth of halfpenny stamps, 
a shilling’s worth of threepenny stamps, etc., will help 
to reinforce the children’s knowledge of the value of 
a shilling. Later, several shillings’ worth of penny 
stamps may be bought in order to test the postmaster’s 
proficiency in twelve-times table. Stamp books may 
also be made, and children asked to make a book 
costing two and sixpence and containing penny, half¬ 
penny and twopenny stamps. 

The Alphabet 

Once upon a time the alphabet was taught as soon 
as a child entered the infant department—now we do 
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not teach it at all. Nevertheless it is needed in real life, 
and people who do not know it well are hampered when 
they wish to consult a dictionary or a telephone direc¬ 
tory, or even to put names, etc., in alphabetical order. 

A “sorting office” for letters, consisting of a series of 
pigeon-holes arranged in alphabetical order, and a 
telephone or street directory containing the names and 
addresses of the children in the class, are ways in which 
“alphabetic order” can be learnt pleasurably and 
naturally. 

When I was a pre-school child the cousins who in¬ 
sisted on playing at school with me made me say my 
alphabet every day—I can still remember my misery. I 
could not learn it, and I used to go to sleep at night 
worrying about it and hoping against hope that the 
cousin who was always the “school mistress” on these 
occasions would tell me to say my “A B C,” since, if 
she did, so my other cousin had told me, all that was 
necessary was to say “A, B, C”—alas, it was always the 

alphabet which was required I 

Children who learn the alphabet through sorting 
letters and looking up each other's names in a directory 
will not go through the agonies which I suffered, and 
at seven years of age the alphabet will not present so 
formidable a face as it did to me when I was four. 

Notation 

Incidentally, the telephone directory gives practice 
in notation, for each child should choose his own tele¬ 
phone number and write it down for himself. When 
children “telephone” each other they must know how 

to read the numbers. 
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Dialling will also give practice in notation. A large 
dial can be made for the blackboard, and the children 
asked to come out in front of the class and dial given 
numbers. 

Weighing 

Parcel post necessitates weighing and a scale of 
postage charges. 

Telegrams 

Telegrams offer an excellent opportunity to teach the 
children to express themselves tersely and clearly. 
Writing telegrams and paying for their dispatch can be 
an integral part of Post Office activities, used by the 
head teacher to send messages to the class and by the 
children to send messages to each other. Since tele¬ 
grams always bear the time when they were received, 
children must learn to tell the time and to write it. 
‘‘Telling the Time” may have been learnt when 
Roman numerals were introduced; but if not, children 
of seven will learn very quickly if hours and half-hours 
are mastered first, then quarters and the rest learnt in 
connection with counting in fives and five-times table. 

A Railway Station 
Activities: 

Time-tables and fare-tables. 

Ticket making and selling. 

Bookstall as class library. 

Weekly newspaper or Class Bulletin. 

Weekly Illustrated (a collection of topical pic¬ 
tures). 

Refreshment-room. 
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Bus or Tram Project 
Activities: 

Time-tables—fare s—routes—tickets. 

How to get to various parts of the children’s 
home town. 

Interesting buildings the bus will pass—leading 
to visits, i.e. museum, library, picture gallery, 
etc. 

Country, or parks, woods, etc.—Planning class 
visits and routes. 

Traffic control and road safety rules. 

Amusement Shows 
Cinema: 

Numbering seats. 

Numbering tickets. 

Programmes (see chapter on Stories). 

All these centres of interest will be found full of 
possibilities; and as they expand naturally in line with 
the expanding interests of the children, it will be found 
that they embrace most of the “subjects of the cur¬ 
riculum,” or, as I prefer to put it, various aspects of 
life and living, and give practice in “tool” subjects 
because they necessitate the use of these “tools.” 


Chapter 7 
NATURE STUDY 

Nature study for town children and nature study 
for country children must of necessity be tackled 
from different aspects, but not from different points 
of view, for the world of nature is the birthright 
of every child wherever he happens to have been 
born, and it is the teacher’s duty to bring him into 
vital touch with his heritage and use it for his 
development. 

Possibly the most fruitful way in which to consider 
this part of the curriculum is to examine the possibili¬ 
ties of the study of nature in itself, and then to see how 
and in what measure these possibilities may be brought 
within reach of the children concerned. 

In what spirit should we approach nature study, 
and what part can we expect nature to play in the 
education of the child? These are general questions, 
and the answers are the same for all teachers, though 
method and results will vary according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Much depends upon our own attitude to nature, but 
there are two lines of approach specially suitable for 
the little child. The first is Longfellow’s way, told to us 
in “The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz”: 

And Nature , the old nurse , took 
The child upon her knee. 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 

Thy Father hath written for thee ” 
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“ Come, wander with me” she said , 

''''Into regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the Universe. 

This approach will ensure reverence. It will appeal 
to the spiritual side of the child’s nature, and arouse 
the emotion of wonder so necessary to hold curiosity 
in check. 

Wonder is the foundation of reverence, and the 
corresponding emotion to the instinct of curiosity. 
Without it curiosity would be cruel, prurient and des¬ 
tructive. Wondering reverence for life and the mar¬ 
vellous adaptations of creatures to their own special 
ways of living will prevent cruelty and other undesir¬ 
able reactions. Where wonder and reverence are upper¬ 
most, destruction and wanton waste will be absent. 

But the child is by no means all spiritual ! Strong 
individual tendencies prompt him unconsciously to 
ask of each new experience, “What use is this to me? 
For this reason we must introduce him to nature not 
only as a book of heavenly stories, but also as the 
source of his food, shelter and clothing, as a world in 
which all sorts of interesting things happen, and as a 
storehouse of material with which exciting things can 

be done. , 

Fields and woods will provide us with abundant 
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material for handwork, and opportunities for the exer¬ 
cise of ingenuity and resource which handwork should 
afford. Careful study of the animals who live in these 
places will teach children to reason and to connect 
cause and effect. One more consideration—learning to 
read in the “Book of Nature” helps us to appreciate 
literature which nature has inspired. Our nature poets 
are the product of our English countryside, and some 
of their songs may thus be brought within the com¬ 
prehension of our children. 

Each season of the year has its own special contri¬ 
bution to make, and I shall try to show some of the 
ways in which each of them may be used. Since our 
school year begins in autumn, it is fitting to begin with 
this period of fruition, when the whole world of nature 
has fulfilled the promise of spring, and food has been 
brought forth for man and beast to sustain life during 
the dark days of winter and to ensure its renewal in the 
seed-time of the year. 

Perhaps some of the children have helped in har¬ 
vesting. If so, they will have enjoyed this experience 
and will be ready to appreciate the meaning of what has 
been done, for human beings cannot “live by bread 
alone,” and growing minds as well as growing bodies 
must be fed. In the harvest of nature we shall find 
abundant food for the spirit, and may glean from fields 
and woods spiritual sustenance for ourselves and seeds 
of thought to sow in the minds of our children. 

Once more I stress the importance of reverence and 
wonder in the study of nature, though harvest is not 
only a subject for wonder, but also for thanksgiving. 
Not only does— 


T.S.P.—I) 
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Nature, the old nurse 

Take the child upon her knee, 

And say, “See here is a story-hook 
Thy Father hath written for thee.” 

She says also, “See the pictures He has painted, hear 
the music He has taught the world to make, and taste 
the delicious foods He has caused to grow for your 
welfare and delight.” 

Thank you for the world so sweet. 

Thank you for the food we eat. 

Thank you for the birds that sing. 

Thank you, God, for everything — 

for everything. 

These words, which our little ones sing in their 
grace, are a recognition of their Father’s gifts and, 
reverently sung, help them to feel the gratitude which 
they express. 

From gratitude to love is an easy ascent, and we 
shall find the children ready to turn from the gifts to 
the Giver of all good things and to think of the 
Heavenly Father’s care for all His children. Our 
Scripture lessons should become richer for thoughts 
such as these; do let us lead children to use their 
spiritual powers and help them to see— 

Every bush afire with God. 
for Only those who see take off their shoes , 

The rest sit round and gather blackberries . 
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It is good to gather blackberries—but better still to 
let the blackberries enrich souls as well as bodies. Thus 
both body and spirit will be fed. 

In September the fields and woods are aflame— 

There are flowers enough in the summer-time , 

More flowers than I can remember , 

But none with the purple , gold and red 
That dye the flowers of September . 

The key-note of autumn is colour. Just as in spring 
the whole world was clad in delicate shades of green, 
so now leaves have grown old and clothed themselves 
in scarlet and purple. The soft pinks of blossom-time 
have yielded place to the rich hues of autumn fruits, 
and in these intense and glowing colours we shall find 
opportunities for colour training. 

Before the war we used manufactured material for 
such training and bought coloured beads, cardboard, 
felt, and paper shapes for pattern making. Now that 
this prepared material is not so easily obtained, we can 
turn to nature and find what much better “apparatus” 
she provides, and what poor substitutes we have been 
using for the leaves, fruits and seeds of the country¬ 
side. 

It has taken a war to bring these things home to us, 
so we must not expect the children to grasp them un¬ 
aided. Eyes used to streets of houses and shops are not 
accustomed to the soft blues and greens of nature’s 
paint-box, neither are ears used to traffic attuned to 
hear the songs of birds or the murmur of the bees. 
These delights must be introduced in a form accept- 
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able to child minds, so that interest may be aroused 
and the gateways to discovery opened. 

Poets and artists see things unseen by others—their 
work leads us to beauty we might not find for our¬ 
selves, and helps us to greater sympathy and under¬ 
standing. Up to a point the child, too, will be helped 
by appropriate stories, verse and pictures, but his 
greatest interest is in activity, and he learns best and 
appreciates most when he is actively engaged in using 
materials for some purpose which is his own and in 
which he is vitally interested. 

Let us introduce him, therefore, to nature’s harvest 
as a treasury from which he may make the sorts of 
t hin gs he fervently desires to make; let the products of 
the fields and woods provide him with things to do, 
with things to play with and with things to make. 

Every child loves to collect, to handle and to arrange 
objects which interest him. By providing outlets for 
these impulses we shall help him to appreciate nature 
far better than by any number of old-fashioned “ob¬ 
ject-lessons.” 

In senior schools it is the custom to ask children to 
make designs from a few specimens of leaves or 
flowers or fruits. In infant departments children have 
been given coloured mosaics, sdcks and beads for a 
like purpose. Why should not real leaves and berries 
be used instead? The little child cannot draw well 
enough to make satisfactory patterns with pencil and 
brush, but he can arrange the real thing. Hips and haws, 
acorn cups, the bright red rowan berries and beech 
nuts are more attractive than glass or wooden beads. 
Delicate trails of ivy, golden beech leaves, the scarlet 
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and crimson foliage of the blackberry: these and a host 
of other plants are ours for the taking and are ready 
to be made into the loveliest designs. Leaves are varied, 
some simple and small such as the privet, the apple 
and the pear—others have serrated edges like the 
rose, whilst others are not simple at all and have 
many and varied shapes by which one may tell their 
species. 

Possibilities are almost unlimited, but here again 
we must not expect the child to grasp these possibili¬ 
ties by the “light of nature/’ We need to steer a middle 
course between leaving him quite unaided or expect¬ 
ing him merely to imitate. By all means let us give full 
scope for originality, but let us not forget that origin¬ 
ality is rather rare and even in the case of a gifted child 
it can be helped by a wise use of imitation. 

The sequence seems to be first experiment; then a 
period of boredom because the child has come to the 
end of his resources. This latter stage is the teacher’s 
opportunity. She can now show him new ways of 
using material, and encourage him to imitate them and 
so reach a further stage from which to resume his ex¬ 
perimental or creative work. The ideas of others are a 
help when we have exhausted our own, and, used in 
this way, imitation spurs us on to new efforts by show¬ 
ing us new channels for further experiment. Imitation, 
rightly used, is no menace to originality. “What a 
child tries to imitate, he begins to understand,” said 
Froebel, and obviously this must be so, since imita¬ 
tion is an innate tendency given to us in order that we 
may learn with ease and pleasure. 

So the teacher will be wise if she, too, makes pat- 
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terns. Perhaps she will introduce this rather new hind 
of art training by bringing to school a sheaf of leaves 
and berries sufficient only for her own needs. Whilst 
the children are engaged in their usual activities, the 
teacher might busy herself with the arrangement of her 
spoil*. Children would soon be attracted by this pro¬ 
cedure and curiosity would prompt them to investi¬ 
gate. 

The teacher’s picture, made of real plants, would 
then become the centre of interest and lead to conver¬ 
sation. 

“What is this?” “Where did you find it?” “Why is 
this one red and that one green?” are the sort of ques¬ 
tions which would be asked, and a wise use of such 
questions will lead to an increase of interest and the 
desire to search for like treasures in order likewise to 
make “live pictures.” 

The illustration of this type of work is drawn from 
a pattern made with living material. The leaves and 
• seeds and fruits were gathered from a small suburban 
garden and a patch of waste land near by. Exquisite 
patterns could have been made with the lovely berries 
of the spindle tree, with the delicate tendrils of travel¬ 
ler’s joy, or with other plants which grow only in 
favoured places; but there is beauty in the common 
flowers too, and in order that no one may feel dis¬ 
couraged, I have chosen only those which may be 

found almost everywhere. 

In the illustration the fan-shaped leaves of the tree 
lupin are used as a foil for the scarlet rowan berries m 
the border. Poppy heads, blackberry leaves and elder¬ 
berries are used at the top of the design, whilst the 
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four seeds in the centre between the grasses are the 
unopened seed-boxes of St John’s wort, with an elder¬ 
berry on each sepal. 

The central “flower” is made from the soft-brown 
centre of a large garden daisy and the dried seed-cases 
of the delphinium, which form the petals. Feathery 
grasses are used to soften the effect, and small pieces 
of bush gypsophila are interspersed for the same 
reason. 

There is another page of pictures which I wish I 
could include. They have just been given to me by a 
small five-year-old neighbour who was so delighted 
with my patterns that she decided to make some 
“beautiful pictures” all by herself. Her pictures are 
pretty because she has chosen elderberries, hips and 
haws and catkins, grasses and leaves. There is, as one 
would expect, no actual pattern, but the arrangement 
is pleasing. The only attempt to group the specimens 
is shown in the treatment of three feathery Yarrow 
leaves with a small spray of blackberry leaves at the 
base. The result is the Prince of Wales’s feathers. 

In subsequent lessons on this sort of pattern-making 
the teacher will find ample opportunity for helping the 
children to learn about plants and their characteristics. 
The form and colour of each piece of the pattern mat¬ 
ters to the child, and he will take pleasure in choosing, 
examining and arranging his material according to his 

own plan. 

The impulse to collect can be directed into educa¬ 
tional channels by encouraging the children to try to 

find: 

(a) as many kinds of “simple” leaves as they can. 
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(b) as many different berries or as many winged 
fruits belonging to different kinds of plants. 

Gradually a collection of leaves, fruits and seeds 
will be built up and sorted into suitable groups. Chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to tell each other where 
they found the various specimens, and gradually the 
conversation may be so guided as to bring out the 
reasons for the characteristics of each species. 

Why have the sycamore and lime seeds wings? 
Why do other seed vessels burst open, as the beech 
nut and horse chestnut do, or explode, like the vetch 
and laburnum? Why are some bright and juicy, whilst 
others are hard and brown? 

These conversations provide opportunities for 
classification, and seeds may be collected and stored 
according to their mode of dispersal. The children can 
be asked to find out what happens to the juicy berries, 
and then helped to discover that birds sow the seeds 
for plants with fleshy seed-boxes. 

Seeds sown by wind make an interesting study. In 
addition to the winged sycamore and lime there are the 
dandelion clocks, the feathery seeds of the wild cle¬ 
matis or “Travellers’ Joy,” thistledown and other 
delicate wind-borne seeds. Explosive seed-capsules, 
which shoot their seed babies out into the world, will 
amuse the children, and so will the sticky burrs, or 
clinging seed-vessels which fasten themselves to the 
coats of animals (and human beings) and thus steal 
free rides to new homes in less crowded districts. 

When the children bring their “finds” to school 
there will be much discussion as to which group each 
find belongs, and careful observation will be needed 
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in order to put each seed amongst those of its own 
way of making a start in life. From this store a supply 
of handwork material will be available for future use. 


Some Suggestions for Christmas Presents 


The above title in the midst of a chapter on the 
study of Nature is just another example of the way in 
which the “subjects” of the infant curriculum “smu 



their boundaries,” and refuse to remain in watertight 


compartments. 

The making and giving of presents plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the education of little children, and during 
the autumn term school activities are directed towards 


the Feast of Christmas. 


We want the children’s gifts to be worth giving, 
although the donors are small and their powers limited. 
We. want them to give presents which cost them some¬ 
thing, and which they will delight in giving. 

Obviously the best gift of all, and the one most 
valued by fathers and mothers, is the gift which the 
child has made with his own hands, which is the pro¬ 
duct of his own thought and care, and the outcome of 
his love for the recipient. 


7, too , will something make 
Andjoy in the making ,, 

sang Robert Bridges. The child’s “joy in the making 
is enhanced when he creates all by himself for some¬ 
one whom he loves. 

Kettle-holders, pin trays, calendars and suchlike 
presents are made in most infant schools, and very 
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charming they can be, but I suggest that for a change 
we should go to nature and think of ways and means 
of using the rich gifts of autumn for our Christmas 
offerings. 

Until one begins to think what one can make of 
autumn fruits and seeds one has no idea of their beauty. 
I, personally, had never noticed the lovely markings 
on the seed-box of the Oriental poppy, or the exquisite 
veining of a sycamore “wing.” Why should not these 
natural ornaments be made into trimmings and trinkets 
for human beings ? 

A charming brooch can be made in the form of a 
dragon-fly. The wings are borrowed from the syca¬ 
more, for all wings are made on the same principle, 
from the wings of seeds and birds and butterflies to 
those of the great aeroplanes which man has made in 
order that he, too, may fly. So I have set the wings of 
the sycamore to many uses, for they are found almost 
everywhere and their number is legion. We can gather 
hundreds of them at no cost whatever, and from them 
we can make most lovely gifts such as a dragon-fly 
realistically made of a larch twig, two bits of pine 
cone, two lupin seeds and some glitter wax. 

In order that little fingers may manage its construc¬ 
tion, it is built on a foundation of glitter wax, which is 
ideal for this purpose as it adheres without adhesive 
and is clean, economical and cheap—moreover, it sets 
hard. 

A small piece of this wax is moulded to one end of 
the larch twig, and on it are placed the two pieces of 
larch or pine cone which form head and body, and 
the two shiny black lupin seeds used for eyes. Other 
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pieces of wax hold the wings to the underside of the 
body. 

The dragon-fly has diaphanous wings of green 
and gold and blue. The beautiful veining of the 
sycamore wing, with its almost transparent filling, 
lends itself to paint, and by touching the “embossed” 
veins and spine with gilt, one obtains the effect of sun¬ 
shine irradiating the dragon-fly, turning him into a 


golden gleam. 

The flitting of dragon flies over sunlit water is one 
of the loveliest of country pictures, and a number of 
imitation ones made on the lines I have suggested 


might well be used for Christmas decorations as well 
as for brooches. If a brooch is required, a small safety- 
pin securely tied to the underside of the body by wind¬ 
ing cotton round the larch twig and top of the safety 
pin will make a secure fastening, and the cotton will 
be hidden by the pieces of pine cone which form the 


body. 

Butterflies and bumble bees can be made on the 
same principle, but their bodies are softer than the 
bodies of dragon-flies, so for the bee I have used a dead 
“hard head” flower, and for the legs little bits of juni¬ 
per. The butterfly’s wings are painted in spots and 
dabs of colour with a faint suspicion of gold here and 
there. The antennae consist of two pine needles. 

A green beetle was made from the seed-case of a 
columbine, which made most realistic front wings. I 
wore him in my hat as an ornament, and he was fre¬ 
quently mistaken for real! 

The hardened top of the poppy seed-case makes a 

charming hat trimming, either mounted at intervals on 
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a piece of ribbon, with its segments coloured, or com¬ 
bined with painted sycamore wings. I think that if my 
readers copy one or two of my models it will soon lead 
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to many original and interesting ways of using this 
type of material. 

Toys from Natural Materials 

The collections of seeds and fruits made in the 
autumn will also come in handy for toy making. Twigs, 
acorns, oak apples, beach-nut husks, poppy heads and 
columbine seed-cases have been used to make the little 
creatures shown in the illustration. 
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Piglets from Acorns 

These fascinating little pigs are very easy to make. 
The body is a nice fat acorn, the legs are short pieces 
of twig and the snout and ears are modelled from plas¬ 
tic wood, but might equally well be made of clay or 
modelling wax, or even flour and salt mixture. A piece 
of thin wire is used for the tail, but the curly tendril 
of a pea plant or clematis would be equally suitable. 

A coat of pale-pink enamel, or water-colour paint 
well mixed with plenty of Chinese white, gives an 
excellent and realistic finish. 

A Poppy-head Penguin 

Ever since Pip, Squeak and Wilfrid made their 
appearance in one of our popular papers the penguin 
has appealed to children. The little fellow in the picture 
is made from the inverted head of a poppy. When I was 
playing with my collection of seeds and seed-vessels, I 
chanced to stand the poppy seed-box on its head, and 
immediately it suggested a penguin. Rather a well-fed 
penguin, I admit, but a penguin for all that I 

The webbed feet were all ready, the seed-box merely 
required a coat of thick white paint to make a shirt 
front worthy of a “King Penguin,” and the sides of 
the columbine’s seed-box were just right for his wings. 
The short stem of the now inverted poppy head made 
the neck, and an embryo acorn in its still-undeveloped 
cup was stuck on to the neck to form the head. Orange 
glitter wax was moulded to the head for a beak, two 
black shiny seeds did duty for eyes, and the penguin 
was complete 1 
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A Robin Redbreast 

Two oak apples made Robin’s head and body, and 
columbine seed-cases provided him with wings and 
tail. His beak is a large rose thorn and his twig legs 
were gathered from a hawthorn bush. These twigs are 
ideal for “legs,” as the thorns are so long and strong 
that they can be pushed into bodies made of oak apples, 
acorns, etc.; moreover, there is generally a twig grow¬ 
ing at an angle from the main stem which makes an 
excellent “joint” for a limb. Notice, too, how the 
poppy seed-box has obligingly supplied realistic feet 
with just the right-shaped claws! 

As the claws were not very strong the legs were 
glued into holes made in a cardboard disc and the 
pieces of poppy glued on to the disc. 

A Queer 'birdfrom a beech Husk 

Just as the poppyseed-box insisted upon being made 
into a penguin, so this beech husk cried out to be made 
into a bird! The head is a piece of twig that was already 
just the shape for head, comb and beak, and the legs 
are twigs with glitter wax for feet. The beech-nut husk 
was filled with glitter wax into which the legs and tail 
feather were inserted. Glitter wax was used also to 
join the head to the body. A spot of orange paint for 
the bill completed the job, and the little hen was set on 
her feet and seems to be in a perpetual hurry! 

Turkeys from Pine Cones 

Pine cones make ideal bodies for birds—the rounded 
end looks like the breast of a turkey or swan, and the 
rest of the empty cone resembles feathers. The tail is 
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painted on a piece of paper and stuck in the appropriate 
place in the open cone, and the wings are similarly 
treated. Flour and salt or clay are used to model the 
neck, head and wattles, which are also painted, and 
twigs and clay or wax are used for the feet. 

A Tea-set from the Oak-tree . 

The doll’s tea-set is made from acorns, twigs and a 
portion of pine cone for the spout of the milk jug. The 
cup is, of course, the cup of an acorn, and the top of a 
poppy seed-box is used for the saucer. 

A Shuttlecock 

An oak-apple or a few small feathers are all that are 
required for this toy. It is usually possible to pick up 
feathers dropped by pigeons, rooks or blackbirds. If a 
ring of holes are bored towards the top of the oak- 
apple, the children can insert the feathers. Dabs of gold 
paint will give this toy a festive appearance, and a bat 
can be cut out of a piece of plywood by a child of not 

less than six years of age. 

Little Men from the Hedgerows 

A Nigger Minstrel.— This animated little musician is 
made from twigs and an oak-apple. His body consists 
of a soft piece of larch, into which hawthorn twigs have 
been inserted to make legs and arms. The head is stuck 
on another twig to form the neck, and is thus fastened 
to the body. Glitter wax is used for hands and boots, 
red paper for the tail coat, though this could be made 
of a red autumnal leaf—and the four smart buttons 

ate shiny black lupin seeds. 
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The collar is cut from white paper and the trousers 
are made of black sateen. An acorn cup makes a cap 
and a tiny piece of the case of a Spanish chestnut pro¬ 
vides the tassel. 

The Beech-nut Dancer .—Oak-apple, poppy seed-box, 
twigs and a beech-nut husk fastened together with 
glitter wax: result—the dancer in the picture. 

This little creature is extremely simple to make. A 
hole was bored through the beech-nut husk and a twig 
put through this hole. The inside of the husk was then 
filled with glitter wax, into which the twigs for the legs 
were inserted. Thus the three twigs above the husk and 
two below it were held firmly in position. 

The empty seed-box of a poppy was then placed on 
the upright twig to form the body, and an oak-apple 
placed on top of all for the head. (Note the tuft of hair 
which the Spanish chestnut has provided.) Twigs, for 
arms, were pushed into the body, and small bits of 
glitter wax used for the hands. 

The little dancer stands poised on shoes made from 
part of a beech-nut husk. A hole was made in the centre 
and the leg glued into this hole. These “feet” are very 
satisfactory; they look like shoes and support the body 
well so that it stands quite firmly. 

These are just a few suggestions for using the twigs 
and seeds of the countryside. Once one begins to 
manipulate these natural materials all sorts of interest¬ 
ing things happen, and I am sure that both teachers and 
children will find endless enjoyment in turning nature’s 
discarded products into new spheres of usefulness. 

Christmas parties offer still another opportunity for 

T.s.r.—14 
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using up the larch and pine cones collected in the 
autumn. 

The illustration of swans and ducks on a lake would 
make a delightful table centre for the Christmas party, 
or could be equally well used as a group model. This 
festal table decoration is made of pine and larch cones, • 
illuminated by edible candles. 

Should such a decoration be unacceptable in its 
present form, the models could be used simply to show 
children some more amusing things which they can do 
with cones; or might form the basis of a group illus¬ 
tration for the story of the “Ugly Duckling.” 

How to Make Swans 

The swans in the picture are very easy to make. A 
medium-sized pine cone is used for the body, and since 
pine cones are hard to cut in half it will suffice if the 
cone is trimmed on the underside with a pair of scissors. 
The body of the swan will thus rest firmly on the sur¬ 
face of the “lake.” 

A piece of wire is bent in the form of the head and 
neck, and left long enough to reach under the body of 
the swan, where it is secured with Plasticine or glitter 
wax. This procedure helps to restore the balance, 
which would otherwise be upset, as the neck and head 
would be too heavy for the tail. 

The neck and head are then modelled in white Plas¬ 
ticine, but the bill is made separately of orange and 
fastened to the head with a tiny band of black Plas¬ 
ticine. Lupin seeds are once more used for eyes, but 
black beads would do equally well. If Plasticine is not 
available in the correct colours, clay or flour and salt 
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are equally suitable and can be painted when dry. The 
larch cone should also be painted. 

The Stork 

This bird is made in the same way, except that he has 
legs and stands stork-wise on one only. His long bill 
can be made of a suitable stick or of Plasticine. Wire 
is used for the legs, and Plasticine for the upraised 
claw. The leg on which he stands is fitted into a hole 
in an oak gall, and the red claw painted on to the top of 
the gall. The underpart of the gall is cut or filed away to 
make a flat base, and this base is covered with a small 
portion of Plasticine or glitter wax to make it adhere 
to the ground and prevent the stork from overbalancing. 
The long beak and claws should, of course, be painted 
red and the rest of the stork white. 

Duck and Ducklings 

Alder cones painted yellow, with a tiny head of 
yellow modelling material, are used for these gay litde 
birds, which strike a note of colour amongst the swans 
in their snowy plumage. The stem of the cone is the 
foundation for the neck. 

The mother duck is made of a larch cone and Plas- 

# 

ticine. Her head and neck do not need a wire founda¬ 
tion, as her neck is short and fits snugly into the cone. 
A dab of Plasticine under each bird is necessary in order 
to prevent it from overbalancing. 

The Take 

A piece of looking-glass makes a charming lake, 
since it reflects the grace of the swans and multiplies 
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the lights and decorations. If looking-glass is not 
available, a piece of silver or blue paper, or Cello¬ 
phane, will do instead. 

Another attractive way of making artificial ponds 
and lakes is as follows: 

Take a piece of plain glass of suitable size, and a 
piece of white, brown, blue or green paper of the same 
dimensions as the glass. With blackboard chalk or 
pastels, colour the paper to look like the bed of a lake 
with its light and shadows. 

Let the children model a few goldfish out of glitter 
wax, or cut them out in orange paper or even in orange 
peel, and lay them on the paper base, or stick a pin 
through them and then raise them slightly from the 
bottom of the lake. Use small wooden blocks or corks 
to support the glass and cover the edge of it with flour 
and salt painted to look like a bank, or with moss or 

damp sand. 

A pretty effect can be obtained by gathering suitably 
branched twigs and arranging them round the lake for 
trees. These “trees” might be painted gold or silver and 
hung with gold and silver alder cones, or the lantern¬ 
like seed-vessels of the bladder campion painted in 
glowing colours. 

Edible Candles 

These will strike a new note in table decoration and 
please children enormously. They are made entirely 
from autumn fruits. The candle itself is of apple, the 
wick of hazel or filbert nut, and the holder is a beech¬ 
nut case. Beech-nut cases make fine candlesticks, and 
can be painted if desired. They usually retain a portion 
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of stalk in falling, and these stalks can be fitted into the 
mossy bank, reinforced if necessary with Plasticine. 
Such candle-holders can even be used for birthday 
cakes. 

Bird Study in the Autumn Term 

Bird study is another fascinating occupation which 
may well be started during autumn and winter, though 
it will naturally continue throughout the year. An 
interest in birds goes well with the study of seeds 
and fruits, for a number of birds live on nature’s 

harvest. 

Children might be encouraged to watch which birds 
feed on berries, and to keep a record. This record 
might take the form of a classroom frieze, the border 
consisting of berries and the filling of the birds which 
eat them. Obviously this would lead to the question, 
“What do the other birds eat in winter?” Interest 
would thus be focused on birds, and children would 
hardly fail to notice migratory flocks getting ready for 
their winter exodus. 

Food for insect eaters gets more and more scarce as 
winter approaches, and adaptation to environment 
necessitates either change of diet or change^of home. 
An attractive record of “bird evacuation” may be 
made by drawing a signpost with one hand pointing 
south to warmer lands. As the children notice the e 
parture of swallows, swifts and martins, these birds 
may be drawn and placed on the record flying towards 
the south. The shape of the beak of a bird gives a good 
idea of its feeding habits. Insect eaters have rather 
delicate, pointed beaks; whereas seed eaters, such as 
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the bullfinch, require strong, hooked beaks to enable 
them to break open the seed-husks. 

Thrushes and blackbirds eat snails and worms when 
they are available, and their strong bills are adapted to 
pull their prey out of the ground, or to hold the snail 
shell whilst they break it against a stone. 

These last two birds stay with us all the year round, 
however, and are not dependent upon one kind of 
food. In fact, they prefer a two-course meal of meat 
followed by dessert, as their depredations on our 
strawberry beds testify! 

The robin is another bird which, though a meat 
eater, eats crumbs or other household scraps during 
the winter. His beak is strong and pointed, admirably 
adapted for catching his staple food. 

In some districts there will be bird visitors from 
other lands, who find winter conditions with us less 
hard than those obtaining in their summer haunts. A 
list of such winter visitors might be made from the 
children’s observations, and the question of feeding 
broached. 

Feeding the birds is always popular, be it in a town 
school, where sparrows and starlings gobble up 
crumbs from the mid-morning lunch, or in the country, 
where robins and tits, chaffinches and other favourites 
come to feed on our bounty. 

Children will like to gather a supply of food to store 
for the birds who stay with us and delight us in the 
cold, dark days of winter. Sunflower seeds, beech nuts, 
acorns, grass seed, hazel nuts, etc., may be collected 
and stored for a bird table later in the year when 
tits will delight us by their “acrobatics,” and other 
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feathered visitors will reward us by becoming more and 
more tame and friendly during the winter months. 

If children are encouraged to watch the feeding 
habits of birds, these observations will be a guide as to 
what to collect for their winter larder. 

Possibly the artist teacher may like to reinforce this 
first-hand nature study by games and occupations. 

A series of picture-cards is a help to this end—for 
instance, certain distinctive characteristics of the birds 
which have been under observation might be drawn 
singly on small cards and the children asked to find 
the complete set consisting of, say, a swallow—his head, 
tail, wings, nest and eggs; or a duck—her bill, her 
foot and her eggs. 

The same idea can be carried out with trees, and 
children given a number of cards to sort. On one card 
the tree might be shown as it looks in winter—on 
another the same tree covered with leaves—on another 
its leaf buds—on another its flower, and on still 
another card its fruit. 

An ingenious teacher might even plan a series of 
jig-saw puzzles on these lines. 

Nature Walks 

Although nature can and must be brought into the 
school, it is equally essential to see growing things in 
their own setting. In the country this is not difficult, 
but for town children it will probably be possible only 

in the parks. 

It is by no means easy to conduct a nature walk 
successfully, and unless it is well done the children 
will not get much except fresh air and exercise from it. 
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To make it a success, it must be carefully planned by 
both teacher and children. 

The teacher should visit the park beforehand and 
find out its possibilities. She must then decide which 
of them she intends to use for her immediate purpose, 
and how she can use them to the best advantage. She 
must then prepare her class for the visit. This last 
proviso is most important, and on its success depends 
the success of the whole visit. 

It is of little use to take the children and let them 
just run about looking at everything superficially. 
This is what they do when they visit a park out of 
school hours. When the visit is an educational one as 
such, it should have a definite aim and all its activities 
directed to this aim. 

The other day a lady, with no qualifications except 
“love” for children, asked for a post in one of our nur¬ 
sery classes. As she was in no way eligible for the 
appointment she wanted, I suggested that she might be 
of assistance to overworked mothers if she offered to 
take their small children for walks in the park, etc. 
However, she turned this suggestion down, as she 
felt there was not enough physical or mental activity 
in it! 

To a teacher this point of view is astounding, but it 
does prove how important it is to bring trained powers 
of observation, plus a real knowledge of child nature, 
to such a walk. It is the teacher’s business to help the 
children to gain new knowledge, to guide their ob¬ 
servations and help them to see new possibilities in 
their surroundings. We get out of things largely what 
we bring to them— 
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The primrose by the river 9 s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him , 

And it was nothing more - 

is not what we hope to achieve from our study of 
nature, but unless the child is brought into contact 
with the well-stored mind of the teacher and guided 
and helped, the primrose may for him be “nothing 
more.” 

It is a good plan to discuss the visit well beforehand 
with the children and prepare for it with them. Some 
definite objective should be planned, possibly in order 
that the class may discover for themselves the answers 
to certain questions which they have asked. These 
questions will naturally depend upon what is being 
done in any particular class, but might be as follows: 

Do baby ducks swim? 

What do ducks eat? 

Do their feathers get wet ? 

What is the song of the blackbird like? 

Or children might set out to find how many different 
kinds of flowers they can discover in any one day or 
week or month—or what birds they can see and hear. 
It would be interesting to make a list, and add to it 
after each visit. Another interest might be to watch a 
certain tree all through the year. A horse chestnut is 
ideal for this purpose, from the sticky winter buds to 
the spring flowers and leaves, autumn “conkers” and 
falling yellow foliage. 

Whatever the object of the visit, it should be known 
to the children, planned beforehand and discussed 
afterwards. It should not be an isolated activity, but one 
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out of which other activities arise, new interests emerge 
and old ones are extended. 

To my mind the greatest need is to help children to 
find interests and develop them. The other day I 
travelled on a tram behind three small boys on their 
way, they told me, to the park. “What are you going 
to do when you get there?” I asked. “Play tig,” was 
the answer—and I was fairly certain that when this 
limited occupation began to pall, some anti-social one 
would take its place. The child who goes to the park to 
see how a certain tree is getting on, or to feed the ducks, 
or to find out how many birds he can identify, goes 
there ready to see and take an interest in what the park 
provides and is less likely to get himself into trouble. 
If he has watched the bulbs since they first poked their 
heads above ground, he is not going to pull them up 
when they are in flower; if he has watched the mother 
duck sitting on her nest, he won’t throw stones at the 
babies when they are hatched. 

Interests, after all, are the key to happiness. The 
really happy people are those who make their pleasures 
for themselves and who do not need to be amused. 
Really, it is greater fun for children to go out into 
fields and woods, or even into a park, and look for 
interesting things to do , than to sit in a stuffy cinema 
watching unsuitable pictures. There is a feeling of 
freedom when one does not need to buy one’s pleasures, 
and if we can lead children to make their own amuse¬ 
ments we shall have given them something which will 
be of value to them all their lives. It is sad when people 
feel that money is essential for happiness—it is essential 
if one’s happiness consists in watching a football 
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match, or going to the pictures, and in having a good 
supply of sweets or “cigs,” but the countryside is free 
to all. There there are also pictures—lovely pictures— 
and even if their parents cannot see them, do let us 
teach the children to do so. 

These country pictures move more slowly, as does 
everything in the countryside, and the music which 
accompanies them is played on muted strings. More¬ 
over, to enjoy them it is not enough to be passive; we 
have to look for them and to know where and when to 
look for them. Curiosity, wonder and knowledge are 
needed. 

An artificial park is not the countryside, but it is the 
next best thing, and skilfully used can prepare children 
to take advantage of country life if and when it comes 
their way. 

Town Gardens 

Just as the park must be substituted for the country¬ 
side so far as town children are concerned, so window- 
boxes and tubs will have to do duty for gardens. It is 
regrettable, but substitutes are better than nothing, and 
it is for us teachers to see that these substitutes are as 
good as we can make them. 

Nature tables are a normal part of every classroom, 
and every teacher worthy of the name will see that her 
children have growing seeds and plants to tend 
throughout the year and natural objects to collect; but 
the question of a garden in a school in a poor, built-up 
district is fraught with difficulty, and a few sugges¬ 
tions may be helpful. 

Spring is the seed-time of the year, and it is essential 
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that children should plant seeds and care for them. The 
classroom will, of course, be gay with bulbs planted 
in the autumn term and grown in pots, but other flowers 
do not bloom indoors so readily. In a very poor neigh¬ 
bourhood each child grew a little pot of grass on his 
desk because the teacher found that the children had 
never seen grass. It looked delightful on a hot summer’s 
day when the pavements outside almost burnt one’s 
feet and there was nothing to see but bricks and mor¬ 
tar. But we can do more than this, given knowledge 
and goodwill—also, I may add, the goodwill of the 
neighbours, for without this our flowers are doomed. 

There may not be any possibility of making a real 
garden, but there is generally a small corner of the 
playground which can be turned into an Italian Garden 
by means of tubs and boxes. A charming spot can be 
made in this way—an oasis in the dreary expanse of 
flags or concrete, which is the normal surface for a 
playground. 

Rain-tubs, each sawn in half to make two, butter- 
boxes and window-boxes form the foundation of such 
a garden. A sunny spot sheltered from strong winds is 

the best position for it. 

Each wooden receptacle should first be charred in¬ 
side. This can be done by lighting a newspaper inside it 
after painting the sides with paraffin (obviously this 
part of the business is no concern of the children, and 
should be done very carefully by the teacher out of 
school hours). When the charring is finished, several 
holes about an inch in diameter should be burnt in the 
bottom (this, too, should be done when the children 
are safely out of the way). The rest of the preparations 
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can probably be undertaken by teacher and class work- 
ing together. They consist in 

1. Covering each drainage hole with a piece of 
crock, concave side down. 

2. Putting in a thick layer of decayed leaves and/or 
coconut fibre to hold the moisture. 

3. Mixing mortar rubble and rough soil together 
for the next layer. 

4. Sifting the soil for the top layer and mixing it 
with bonemeal. 

Before planting, the soil should be thoroughly well 
watered, and daily watering is essential. 

The plants to be grown will depend to some extent 
on locality and aspect, but there are many possibilities 
given a sunny, sheltered comer. 

The window-boxes could be arranged at the bottom 
of the wall, to form a border, and planted with seeds 
of climbing nasturtium or canary creeper to climb up¬ 
wards on a net or trellis affixed to the wall, and set in 
the front with creeping jenny to 
the sides of the boxes. 

The tubs or butter-boxes (painted green or brown) 
might be sown with such seeds as: 

Virginian stock, marigolds, sweet alyssum and wall¬ 
flowers, with a shrub in the centre, so that there may be 
some shade for the children when they bring their 
library books and sit in the garden which they have 
made. Lilacs, pyracanthus, fuchsias, clipped box, 
japonica, junipers, hydrangeas, and pyramid conifers 
are all suitable for growing in tubs, and in autumn 
bulbs can be planted round them to give a brilliant 
patch of colour in the spring. Think of the effect of 


hang down and cover 
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scarlet tulips against the sombre green of a conifer, 
or of a mass of gold and purple crocus round a box- 
tree. If one has money to spend, and a shed in which 
to store the tubs during winter, the blue African lilies 
or agapanthus, with their tall stems and great glossy 
leaves, make a wonderful show and are not difficult to 
propagate. 

The most charming school garden I know was made 
at little cost and was planned by the head mistress and 
a caretaker, who spent his spare time in making it. The 
school was built on the site of a large house set in a 
garden, and when the house was demolished the dis¬ 
carded bricks, etc., were invaluable. Not every school 
can hope to have surroundings such as this one, but 
the very utmost has been made of them. There is a 
charming rock garden with low seats all round where 
the children sit for their stories; a sunk sand-pit, a 
playhouse and flower patch, and a charming rock pool 

containing goldfish and water lilies. 

The ordinary playground is dull: there is nothing to 
do in it but run about and shriek. This playground is 
full of interest, and it is still being improved. Some day 
we hope to have a paddling pool where, in the intervals 
between the paddling, boats may be sailed and ex¬ 
periments in water play carried out. 

The nursery and reception classes open on to the 
garden, and on fine days the jungle gym and shute are 
taken outside, so that there are plenty of activities for 

everyone. 

There are fruit trees in this garden, and in spring¬ 
time their blossom makes it into a good imitation of 
fairyland, but the “garden” in a slum school made in 
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tubs and boxes is also like fairyland to the little people 
who use it, and the grass which grows in a pot on each 
desk is as carefully tended as a lawn in more favoured 
districts. 

Aquaria 

Pond animals can be kept in any classroom, so the 
most “remote from the country” children can watch 
frog spawn hatching into tadpoles, tadpoles growing 
legs and tadpoles growing into frogs. Caddis worms 
are equally accommodating, and water snails do not 
seem to care whether they act as scavengers in a coun¬ 
try pond or in a school aquarium. 

Goldfish are also kind enough to flourish in town 
schools, but they are carnivorous and greedy, so need 
a home to themselves. Children love to watch them, 
and their thin, red-gold bodies make a gorgeous splash 
of colour. They require some shade, however, and it is 
a good plan to keep growing ferns in pots round their 
bowl or tank, if it is not large enough to hold water 
plants as well as fish. 

Given a rectangular aquarium, or tank, a charming 
miniature pond can be set up, with the minimum of 
expense. I used to have such a tank as the centre of my 
nature table during the spring and summer terms, and 
it was a perpetual source of interest to the children. 

In order to ensure that the water keeps sweet, it is 
necessary to preserve the correct balance between 
animal and vegetable life, and a small fountain which 
works on the siphon system is a delight to the class 
and much appreciated by the inmates of the aquarium. 

The bottom of the tank should be covered with at 

T.S.P.—IJ 
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least an inch layer of well-washed and baked sand. On 
top of this a layer of coarse silver sand or pebbles 
should be placed, and in the centre a small rockery 
built of stones piled or cemented together in such a 
way that the fish can swim in and out and rest in the 
shade of these miniature rocks. Small ferns can be 
planted in the crevices, and water weeds such as water 
crowfoot, American pond weed and possibly water 
forget-me-not should be firmly planted in the sand 
and anchored there by tiny pieces of lead tied to their 
roots. 

It is not difficult to make a little fountain out of glass 
tubing, rubber tubing and a gas jet. The glass tubing 
should be long enough to enable it to run down the 
side of the tank, along the bottom and up through the 
rockery, leaving at least a foot above the side of the 
tank. Glass tubing can be bent by holding it over a 
flame and gently manipulating it into the required 
shape—in this case a long letter L. The gas jet is fixed 
into the short end by a small piece of rubber tubing. 

If a fountain is required, the glass tubing should be 
fixed in position before the rockery is made, so that 
the short side of the L is hidden among its stones and 
the horizontal length buried in the sand at the bottom 
of the tank. Another piece of rubber tubing is fixed to 
the long side of the glass tubing and the end placed in 
a vessel of water raised above the aquarium. 

In order to start the siphoning, the end of the rubber 
tubing should be taken out of the water and held so 
that no air can enter whilst the air already in the tube is 
drawn out. It should then be replaced and the fountain 
will begin to play. The gas jet makes an excellent spray, 
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and the water will continue to rise in the air and des¬ 
cend in showers of sparkling little streams which 
freshen the plants and revitalise the static water. 

If vases containing tall ferns and irises are placed 
round one side of the tank, they will make a charming 
background and afford additional shade for the fish, 
which will also appreciate the feathery under-water 
leaves of the water crowfoot as much as we shall ap¬ 
preciate their white and golden flowers which float on 
the water like tiny water lilies. 

A Farm 

A farm makes a most satisfactory centre of interest 
for the summer term, since it provides abundant matter 
for study in connection with plants and animals, and 
also brings the children into contact with the life and 
work of those on whom we depend for our food. 

It is important that children should realise that 
bread, and butter, and milk, and cheese are the product 
of toil and patience, and that they should appreciate 
both the work and the workers. 

Food is interesting because it is a fundamental need. 
All through the ages, man’s first efforts have been to 
provide for bodily needs, and of these food is the 
greatest. Homes and clothing come next in order of 
necessity, and we shall see if we glance back to early 
days that civilisation is impossible until people have 
security in the form of food and shelter. For this reason 
every one of us is disposed to take an interest in food, 
homes and clothing. They have been “centres of in¬ 
terest” all through the ages—the need for them has 
been the spur which drove men to work with head and 
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hands to provide them, and in these “projects” we 
find the roots of the curriculum. 

To-day attention is focused on food. The farmer is 
of paramount importance. If children learn to appre¬ 
ciate his work and to understand what it means to us, 
there will, I think, be less criminal waste of bread. A 
child who has planted the wheat, and tried to grind it 
and make it into bread will look at bread from a dif¬ 
ferent point of view. He will see in the piece of bread 
he so thoughtlessly used to throw in the gutter the 
green wheatfields in spring-time, the golden sheaves of 
autumn, and the work of farmer, miller and baker, 
which goes to make our everyday loaf. The romance 
of common things is no less a romance because they 
are common, and it is this ability to see beyond the 
obvious which makes life interesting and everyday 
things exciting. 

Mid-morning milk is the children's direct contact 
with the farm—therefore the best starting-point—but 
it is unwise to introduce town-bred children to the 
source of our milk-supply without careful preparation. 
We do not want them to feel like the small boy who 
went to stay on a farm and refused to drink farm milk 
because he was used to milk in a nice clean bottle, not 
squeezed out of a dirty old cow! 

Cows must be presented to children first as friends, 

in the spirit of R. L. S.'s verse— 

The friendly cow , all red and white , 

I love with all my heart , 

She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart . 
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Another child refused to touch eggs when he learnt 
how they were produced—such reactions are wrong, 
and would not have happened had the child’s sym¬ 
pathies been wisely directed and the farm and its work 
suitably presented. It is not fair to children to allow 
their sensibilities to be shocked by reality when in 
reality there is nothing that should shock. Everything 
depends on the approach—and the farm can be used to 
lay a foundation of wonder and reverence on which to 
base future sex education. 

The love of the mother animal for her babies and 
her devoted care of them is the thing to stress, and one 
to which the children will immediately respond. They 
will love pictures of baby animals—of calves, piglets, 
ducklings, chickens, lambs and foals—and from the 
care of the mother animal for her young we can lead 
them even in these early stages towards realisation of 
the loving care of their Heavenly Father for His crea¬ 
tion—man, beast and plant—and His plans for them, 
with which we must co-operate. 

It is good for children to keep guinea-pigs or rabbits 
or a cat, in order that they may learn about reproduc¬ 
tion naturally and without shock. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that with children there is no trans¬ 
ference. Because they know how a cat gives birth to 
kittens is no guarantee that they will have the slightest 
idea of the way in which human beings come into the 
world. If the approach to the mother cat and her 
kittens is one of wonder and reverence, the foundation 
for future knowledge will be secure—and when the 
right time comes the facts of life will be learned without 
emotional strain and disturbance. 
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It is good for children to care for living creatures 
in order that their sympathy may be developed and 
their sense of responsibility fostered—animals bring 
out both these tendencies more readily than plants. 

A sitting hen, a pair of rabbits or guinea-pigs, or, if 
the teacher approves of caged birds, a pair of doves or 
canaries will answer the purpose admirably. The care 
of these animals should be a privilege, not a task— 
and so the children will regard it if it is presented to 
them in the right way. 

If the school has a garden, the children will be able 
to grow a small patch of wheat and carry out the work 
of the farmer, miller and baker for themselves— if not, 
they can still plant the com in a box in the classroom 
and enjoy watching at least the first stages of growth. 

The history of our loaf is one of the most interesting 
of studies. I once traced it from the days of Joseph the 
Dreamer in the Land of Egypt, through the civilisa¬ 
tion of Greece and Rome and mediaeval England, and 
wrote a little book of stories garnered as sheaves from 
the cornfields of the world. In so doing I found that 
the history of civilisation is closely bound up with the 
history of our daily bread, and that bread has been the 
theme of stories from the time of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. The myths of Osiris and Isis (Egyptian), the 
story of Demeter and Persephone (Greek) or Ceres and 
Proserpina (Roman), and the legend of Hiawatha are 
only a few examples of the lovely stories which have 

grown along with the corn. 

The hayfield can also be presented to children in a 
delightful form as the home of grasses and flowers and 
animals. Hidden in the grass, certain birds make their 
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nests; butterflies and bees come to visit the flowers; 
and underground, rabbits and mice and moles have 
their dwellings. 

The daily work of the farmer and his wife may be 
carried out to some extent by the children—cream can 
be shaken into butter—a model dairy made in hand¬ 
work lessons, hayricks set up in the farmyard and 
animals made to inhabit the various “homes” which 

have been made for them. 

It is not possible to give suggestions for making all 
these things in this book, but there is a model of a 
farm in my book Projects in the Education of Young 
Children, and in it will be found pictures and detailed 
accounts of how the buildings, animals and so forth 
were made. 

Taken from this angle, the farm will be a means of 
developing the children’s sympathies and extending 
their knowledge: the aim of all true education. 

Nature study must be wide in its scope in the infant 
school; later it can be narrowed down into botany, 
zoology and so forth—but for the teacher of little 
children the study of nature is the introduction to the 
story of life, and as such must be vital and all-em¬ 
bracing. 



Chapter 8 

ON MANY THINGS 

Experience as a lecturer in education at a training 
college is a good preparation for the inspectorate, or 
so I found when I became an inspector. Since then, 
however, I have come to feel that the experience 
gained as an inspector would be most helpful to a 
lecturer in education. Were I training young teachers 
to-day I should include lectures and discussions on 
such subjects as applying for posts, being interviewed, 
the first year out of college, on being inspected, and 
kindred topics. After nearly twenty years spent in an 
education office one realises how much teachers need 
guidance in these matters. 

Applications .—Application is usually made on a 
printed form, and candidates would do well to study 
the form carefully before attempting to fill it in. 
Forms have a nasty way of misleading the reader: at 
first sight certain particulars seem to be required in 
answer to, say, question 4, which later one finds 

should be entered under question 6. 

It is surprising how many mistakes are made in 
filling in application forms, and I cannot help feeling 
that some of these mistakes are due to psychological 
reasons. The inexperienced candidate and the over¬ 
anxious candidate are both prone to make the most 
surprising errors—possibly the pristine freshness of 
the form and its significance petrify them: they make 
stupid mistakes which they would not make in normal 
everyday procedure, and the more they attempt to 
write carefully, the more slips they make. So much 

2}2 
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for the over-conscientious: there is another type—the 
slapdash person who has not learnt to think clearly, 
who attacks the form in haste and does not consider 
her answers before committing them to paper. 

In every education office large numbers of applica¬ 
tions are received each year and there are always a fair 
proportion of forms which contain spelling mistakes, 
grammatical errors, erasures and even ink blots and 
smudges. Now it is possible to be a good teacher and a 
bad writer, it is also possible to teach children to spell 
when one is not good at spelling oneself; but it is more 
probable that the teacher who writes carelessly will be 
copied by her class, and that the poor speller will not 
pay the necessary attention to the children’s spelling. 
It must be remembered that in the first instance the 
education official who must select applicants for inter¬ 
view has only a written form to guide him, and in 
normal times there are usually more applicants for 
posts than posts for applicants. True, the results of 
examinations are a help in making a decision, but such 
results may be much the same in the case of several 
candidates, and all things being equal the scales are 
necessarily tipped in favour of the carefully filled in 
form which gives the required information fully and 
tersely. 

Brevity is an asset. Busy officials have not the time 
to wade through masses of irrelevant matter. They 
want salient points, logically stated. If they wish to 
test the candidates’ powers of self-expression, the 
advertisement of the post will ask for a covering letter, 
or letter to support the application. 

Some candidates fill in their forms in script. In the 
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case of applicants for posts in infant departments it is 
helpful to see the sort of writing which they would 
put before the children, but there is not quite the same 
personal touch about script. Cursive writing is more 
individual, and officials like to have before them the 
sort of handwriting that they may expect to figure on 
official letters and the many forms which will have to 
be filled in during years of teaching—such forms may 
be a nightmare to teachers, but they are equally trying 
for officials, and when the required information is not 
given exactly as required, essential work at the educa¬ 
tion office may be held up or important schemes frus¬ 
trated. If a candidate wishes to show her ability to 
write good script, I suggest that she should fill in name, 
age, and address in this way, but answer the other 
questions in her ordinary handwriting. 

Needless to say, copies of testimonials, not originals, 
should be enclosed. 

The Interview .—One of the duties of an inspector is 
to be present at interviews, and it is usual for the 
interviewing committee to give the inspector an 
opportunity to put questions to the candidate and to 
comment upon the various candidates at the end of 
the interviews. This procedure is usual not only in the 
case of candidates straight from training college, but 
also amongst candidates for promotion within the 
service. 

The candidate straight from college may be shy or 
over-confident, but excuses are made for her on ac¬ 
count of inexperience. With candidates for promotion, 
however, the position is more critical. The following 
remarks apply to both types of candidate, but are 
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prompted chiefly by the disappointment which every 
inspector feels when a teacher, thoroughly deserving 
of promotion, fails to obtain it because she “inter¬ 
views badly.” 

The best teacher is by no means always the best 
showman, and sometimes the person who can put her 
goods in the shop window is not nearly so efficient in 
using them in the classroom. One reason for this is 
due to the fact that the teacher who gets the most 
from her pupils, which is equivalent to saying gives 
the most to them, is sensitive to atmosphere. She is 
also critical of her own powers and inclined to under¬ 
estimate them because she has high standards and 
realises the magnitude of her calling. 

To such a one I say use every possible means to self- 
assurance. It is not only the interviewers who are in¬ 
fluenced by such things as the right sort of clothes; 
they also affect the wearer and give self-confidence. 

I know of one candidate who was actually taken to 
buy a hat by two inspectors who, whilst having every 
confidence in her ability to teach, had none in her 
dress-sense. 

An interview is a matter of business—not a party— 
therefore a business-like outfit is indicated. It is a 
mistake to wear frivolous clothes or to overdo make¬ 
up. I should be the last to advise against make-up in 
moderation. A teacher owes it to her pupils to make 
the best of herself—after all, she stands before them 
most of the day, and the least she can do is to present 
as dainty and pleasing an appearance as possible—but 
vermilion lips and varnished finger-nails to match are 
not workmanlike and do not make a favourable im- 
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pression on the members of an education committee— 
but neither does a shiny nose! 

I remember one interview at which I myself was a 
candidate, and nearly lost the post because of the well- 
intentioned efforts of the authority’s inspector. She 
tried to help us all to make a good impression by re¬ 
minding us that the committee would note our every 
movement, how we walked across the room, how we 
spoke and so forth. The result was an agony of self- 
consciousness which completely prevented us from 
being natural. 

My advice is, try to think of the interviewers as 
friendly people who want to find out the candidates’ 
best points. After all, they have chosen the selected 
few from among many, and it is for the candidate to 
follow up and intensify the good impression made by 
her paper qualifications. Candidates sometimes feel as 
if they are on the defensive, and the interviewers are 
trying to catch them out, rather than to help them 
to make the best of themselves. I have seen teachers 
throw away chance after chance just because they 
failed to realise that they are required to give a simple 
account of work which they have done, or to give the 
committee a clear and concise statement of their par¬ 
ticular aims and plans for achieving them. 

When an inspector, who knows the candidate and 
her work, is at the interview, he or she can ask ques¬ 
tions which will bring out these points, but when the 
candidate is a stranger she must make the committee 
aware of them by her own efforts. In doing so it is as 
important to steer clear of boastfulness as it is to avoid 
under-statement. It is important, too, to answer ques- 
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tions concisely and to stick to the point. The candidate 
should watch the faces of the committee members and 
be careful not to bore them or to go on speaking when 
they have lost interest. I have seen candidates for head¬ 
ships lose posts because they talked too much. 

It is a good plan to decide beforehand just what one 
is going to say about one’s previous experience and 
special abilities. If one has not done this, one is apt to 
be put off if the chairman should say, as one I knew 
frequently did—“Now, Miss . . . tell us why you think 
you should have this post.” 

Possibly the best way to deal with such a question is 
to say at once that one does not consider one should 
have the post, but thinks that perhaps one has some of 
the qualifications which would be necessary or helpful 
in filling that particular position, and then stating them 
as comprehensively and briefly as possible. In order to 
do this, it is a sine qua non to make oneself familiar with 
the conditions, requirements and scope of the post for 
which one has applied. The lack of such knowledge 
displayed by applicants is sometimes surprising: they 
have not even been to look at the school or its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Another point to remember is that although 
replies and questions must always be addressed to the 
chairman, they must be clearly audible to everyone in 
the room. It is impossible to overstress the need for 
good, clear speech. A pleasant voice, good manners 
and a smile help in every walk of life, and are never 
more appreciated than by those who select teachers. 

First Posts .—The probationary year is not altogether 
easy for the girl straight from college. Adjustments 
have to be made and new attitudes formed. Most 
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authorities notify each newly appointed teacher of the 
school to which she has been assigned before the end 
of the summer term, and I advise such teachers to get 
in touch with their future head mistress as soon as 
possible. If their homes are near enough, it is advisable 
to write and ask for permission to come to see the 
head mistress and the school; if this is impossible, a 
letter should be sent asking for particulars of the 
special needs of the class which they are to handle. 

Such a letter is the candidate's introduction to her 
new head, and as such it is important. It will make 
either a good impression or a bad one, and it is the 
height of folly to neglect or scamp this preliminary. 

Letter-writing is an art—though we of the twentieth 
century do not cultivate it as did our forbears—and it 
is worth while to take pains over writing, spelling and 
phraseology. Some people, with the best intentions, 
cannot express themselves graciously on paper, and a 
letter which rubs the recipient the wrong way may 
have far-reaching results. 

It is not impossible for well-meaning people, who 
would never be guilty of bad manners in conversation, 
to write letters brusque to the point of rudeness. Con¬ 
sequently those who have to deal with such letters feel 
annoyed, whereas a courteous little note disposes people 
to co-operate. 

A first letter from a newly qualified teacher to her 
future head might run as follows:— 

Dear Madam, 

The Director of Education for . . . has in¬ 
formed me that I have been appointed to serve my 
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probationary year in your school, and I should much 
like to come and see you before the end of term so that 
I may know something about my new duties, and be in 
a position to make preparations for next term’s work. 

If you are good enough to grant me an inter¬ 
view, would you kindly let me know what day and time 
would be convenient for my visit? I could be free to 

come to see you. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Head Mistress, 

. . . School, 


or if the candidate lives too far away to visit the school 
to which she has been appointed, the following letter 
would fill the bill: 

Dear Madam, 

The Director of Education for . . . has in¬ 
formed me that I have been appointed to serve my pro¬ 
bationary year of teaching in your school. 

Unfortunately the distance from my home is 
too great for me to ask your permission to make a pre¬ 
liminary visit, but in order that I may prepare for my 
new duties I should be grateful if you would be kind 
enough to send me the schemes of work for the class 
which you wish me to teach, and any information 
which would help me to understand the special needs 
of the children. 

My best subjects are . . . and I am very fond 

Yours faithfully, 


of 


• • • • 
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Needless to say, a letter of acknowledgment and thanks 
should always be sent when the reply has been re¬ 
ceived. 

These things may seem a sine qua non to many 
teachers; if so, I am glad, but, strange as it may seem, 
they are frequently neglected. Head teachers come to 
me and say, “I haven’t heard from my new proba¬ 
tioner,” and we both wonder if a girl who is too 
apathetic to try to find out about her future work will 
be much of an asset on the staff. But the keen young 
teacher who makes a preliminary visit or asks for 
necessary particulars makes an excellent impression 
and begins her career under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. 

The First Year Out of College .—There is no getting 
away from the fact that the probationary year is not 
easy. From the head teacher’s point of view one 
member of the staff straight from college each year has 
both advantages and disadvantages. If the new teacher 
comes from a progressive college and has made good 
use of her period of training, especially if she is gifted 
in some such subject as art or music, and is keen and 
ready to work, the school will gain; but if she is 
mediocre, has no new ideas or methods to contribute 
and does not put her utmost into her work, there is 
nothing to compensate for her immaturity and lack of 

experience. 

Head teachers as a rule are only too ready to help 
their younger teachers, but they do like to see en¬ 
thusiasm and willingness to give as well as to get. 
They are usually quick to make allowances and also to 

praise initiative and enterprise. 
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Of course there are exceptions—even head teachers 
are not all perfect, and occasionally a young teacher 
may find a head who treats her as a child and gives her 
little scope. However, tact and ability will win in the 
long run, and in such a situation it is well to be patient. 

The probationer who fails to find her feet is usually 
the girl who is equally unable to find her own level. 
Strange as it may seem, there are young people who 
think that they are competent to set the whole world 
right, and begin to try to put this self-imposed task 
into operation with everyone from the head teacher 
downwards. Naturally, no school staff will stand this 
sort of thing, and the young teacher has only herself 
to blame if she is snubbed and left to her own devices. 

Every experienced teacher has much to teach the 
inexperienced, and it is well worth while for the pro¬ 
bationer to watch the other members of the staff and 
note how they manage the children, how they carry out 
routine jobs, their relations with each other and the 
head mistress. New-comers are naturally expected to be 
obliging and to volunteer for special duties, especially 
in cases of emergency. They should try to become part 
of the school as a whole and must guard against looking 
upon their own class only as the unit. Of course, every 
teacher wants her own children to have the best of 
everything, but this must not be obtained at the ex¬ 
pense of other classes—all must share and share alike, 
and the new-comer must refrain from such actions as 
choosing materials from school stock without relation 
to the preferences and needs of others. 

Most head teachers leave their probationer to her¬ 
self for the first few days, and this is a good plan. She 
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has to get to know her class, and this is best done when 
they are alone together. In the first, or senior assistant, 
the young teacher will find a helpful guide to general 
school routine, and it will pay her to learn as much as 
possible about rules and general procedure, remem¬ 
bering that the children must be handled consistently, 
and this is possible only if each member of the staff is 
familiar with the organisation as a whole and has made 
its aims her own. 

Possibly one of the recently qualified teacher's great¬ 
est difficulties will be found in adjusting her own 
attitude in teaching to her newly acquired responsi¬ 
bilities as a class teacher. During school practice she 
has been accustomed to concentrate rather on herself 
than on the children. Supervisors have helped her to 
write her notes of lessons, advised on such matters as 
illustrations and so forth, and have come to criticise 
lessons. In these circumstances it is natural and even 
inevitable that the ex-student’s thoughts should be, 
“Am I giving a good lesson?” rather than “Is the class 
as a whole, and that backward child in particular, being 
helped to learn?” 

Class-consciousness has to be acquired—self-con¬ 
sciousness eliminated—and the process is not easy. 
Instead of giving a so-called “good lesson,” the class 
teacher has to give the sort of lesson suitable for a par¬ 
ticular group of children. 

I shall have more to say on this topic in the chapter 
on Preparation of Lessons, but for the moment the fore¬ 
going considerations lead to the subject of Inspection. 

Being inspected isn’t a pleasant thing, and there is no 
getting away from the fact. Although to-day inspectors 
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come into the classroom as friends and advisers, they 
do have to give a report, and however considerate they 
may be, their visits are bound to have psychological 
effects. When I mentioned to one of my former students, 
now an educational psychologist, that I intended to 
write about “being inspected,” she said, “You can’t 
remember what it is like; it’s too long ago since you 
yourself were inspected.” 

But I can remember—I remember the door opening 
and my heart missing a beat and then racing on at 
double-quick speed—I can feel in retrospect a para¬ 
lysing sensation which made my mind a blank, and the 
difficulty of continuing a lesson in the presence of a 
third person—for an inspector is a third person—and 
the better the relation between teacher and class the 
more difficult it is to carry on naturally when one feels 
oneself to be under observation. 


The reason for this will be found in the psychology 
of the crowd or group. The class is a unit—teacher and 
taught should be as one or at the most two persons. 
They are united by unity of thought and purpose and 


share a background of common knowledge and ex¬ 


perience. 


It is a process of give and take, and the better the 


teacher the more she identifies herself with the class. 


Into this “closed” community, as it were, an outside 
element is introduced—the new-comer does not fit into 


the psychological unit—he is outside the group—and 
has therefore a disturbing influence. This is particularly 
so with a class of young children, for the outsider is an 
adult and so brings an adult’s mind to bear upon what 
the teacher is giving to the children. It is difficult for 
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the teacher to forget this, and it is apt to make her self- 
conscious. She has prepared her lesson for children— 
to appeal to them—not to another adult, and there is a 
tendency to attempt to assess her performance from 
the point of view of the outsider. Matter which seemed 
entirely suitable before may now appear childish, and 
sometimes the teacher actually alters her procedure in 
order to fall in line with what she thinks the inspector 
wants. 

This is sheer folly—but understandable. However, 
it will help if it is remembered that to-day, at all events, 
an inspector is also a qualified teacher—and in assessing 
a lesson its suitability for the children to whom it is 
being given is the main consideration for inspector as 
well as for teacher. Another helpful thing to remember 
is that there is no one so glad to find originality or 
initiative as an inspector. It is cheering to come across 
something different—signs of individuality or a new 
approach to a subject. Inspectors, like everyone else, 
get bored by hearing stereotyped lessons, and it is not 
complementary to them when a teacher gives a formal 
old-fashioned lesson because she thinks it is what the 

inspector requires! 

This uncomplimentary procedure has taken place 
many times when I have inspected young teachers in 
their probationary year. Either they have little con¬ 
fidence in what they have learnt at college, or they con¬ 
sider that inspectors have not altered their point of 
view since payment by results was abolished 1 

Later, when I discuss such lessons with the head of 
the school, she usually assures me that the teacher in 
question “does not usually teach in that way” and I am 
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puzzled to know why it should be supposed that an 
inspector should requite the sort of lesson which was 
already out of date when she herself was a student in 

training. 

Teachers cannot be too strongly advised to have 
the courage of their convictions and to treat inspectors 
as friends and advisers—not as dictators. The more 
one knows about education the less one is inclined to 
be dogmatic, and inspection is becoming more and 
more a matter of discussion and suggestion; less and 

less of an official visitation. 

It pleases me very much when a teacher tells me her 
difficulties and asks my help; it makes me feel that I 
am really doing my job properly, and I respect a 
teacher who faces her problems frankly, instead of 
trying to cover up her weaknesses and pretend that 
difficulties do not exist. 

This form of pretence is sometimes the refuge of a 
weak disciplinarian, who is afraid to come to grips 
with her class and so tells herself and everyone else 
what “dears” the children are and how “well behaved.” 
In her heart of hearts she knows that they are neither, 
and that their behaviour must be taken firmly in hand 
before they are likely to respond to her teaching. It is 
her inability to do this, and fear that others will realise 
her inability, which are the cause of self-deception and 
wishful thinking. 

Powers of discipline come naturally to a few people, 
but are usually acquired by experience. No one ex¬ 
pects a young teacher to handle a class like an expert, 
and when discipline is a difficulty it is wise to accept 
the fact and seek the advice of the more experienced. 
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Before ending this chapter of suggestions and hints, 
chiefly for the newly qualified, it is as well to say a 
little about the need for a sense of responsibility. 
Teaching is a vocation—one of the most important 
vocations there are, and the realisation of this is 
essential in those to whom the training of our children 
is entrusted. 

Although a teacher straight from college is called a 
“probationer,” she is, nevertheless, a qualified teacher 
and above all a class teacher. She is responsible for 
between thirty and fifty children at one of the most 
impressionable periods of their lives, and if she does 
not give them what they need, and that to which they 
are entitled, they will not get it. The infant-school 
course lasts only about two years, and nothing can 
compensate for the misuse of any of this time. 

It has been said that on life’s highway no opportunity 
ever meets us twice, and the little child unconsciously 
says, “I shall not pass this way again; what is done or 
not done for me now , will pass me by for ever.” 

The future of our nation lies in our children, and 
the future of our children depends largely on our 
teachers. It is a tremendous trust, and it will take our 

utmost endeavour to be worthy of it. 

We need all the gifts we possess and, above all, a 
great love and reverence for the children whom we 
teach. We shall probably learn as much from them as 
they learn from us, and it is this willingness to learn 
from everything and everyone which makes the true 
teacher. When a teacher ceases to be a learner it is time 

for her to give up teaching. 



Chapter 9 

DISCIPLINE, ORGANISATION AND PREPARATION 

OF LESSONS 

The Director of Education, , 

Education Office, 

L. 

My dear Sir, 

Miss . . . 

The above-named teacher, at present employed at 
. . . under your authority, is an applicant for the head¬ 
ship of the ... Infants Dept. This is an important 
school in a difficult new housing area, and I should be 
much obliged if you would let me have a confidential 
report on her work and general suitability for such a 
position, with special reference to her powers of 

organisation and discipline. 

Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

• • • • 

Director of Education. 

This is a sample of letters which are constantly re¬ 
ceived in every education office. Powers of organisa¬ 
tion and discipline are essential for successful teaching, 
not only in a head but also in an assistant. 

A good organiser is one who plans her work so that 
everything is done smoothly, efficiently and without 
waste of effort. Thoughtful preparation saves both 
time and energy, and obviates fuss and worry. Young 
teachers are apt to think that detailed preparation is 
unnecessary, but if they watch a capable, experienced 
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teacher at work they will see that much of the calm, 
unhurried atmosphere in her room is due to foresight 
and preparedness. There is no frantic hunt for a knif e 
to sharpen a child’s broken pencil, or feverish search 
for a necessary picture; everything which may be re¬ 
quired has been foreseen and made readily available. 

There is another aspect of organisation, however, 
which is not to be commended. Organisation is not 
the only thing that matters, and it is possible to 
organise to such an extent that teachers and children 
are regimented and prevented from developing initia¬ 
tive or self-expression. The best kind of organisation 
provides stability and the arrangement of routine 
matters so that teachers and taught have suitable con¬ 
ditions in which to work. 

Really efficient organisation is not obtrusive. Things 
seem to go smoothly of their own accord, whereas the 
fussy person who likes to plan everything and every¬ 
body’s life merely succeeds in irritating and cramping 
those whom she seeks to educate. 

Human beings alone of all the high animals have, it 
is said, the power to look before and after and to plan 
their actions towards a predetermined end. The good 
organiser does just this—she looks ahead to see what 
may happen, remembers what has previously happened 
in somewhat similar conditions, and then decides how 
she will deal with the case in hand. This power to fore¬ 
see possible pitfalls comes partly from experience, 
partly from imagination, and is of the utmost value, 

especially in the classroom. 

When I was a student in training we were taught to 
make a list of all the materials and apparatus which 
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would be required for each lesson. It is a habit I still 
find helpful. The actual listing necessitates thought— 
the lesson must be envisaged at each stage, and it is an 
excellent way of correcting inadequate preparation or 
“woolly” thinking. 

The head teacher must see her school as a whole and 
think of the welfare of all. The general arrangements 
for routine duties, such as cloakroom and playground 
supervision, must be made so that the work is shared 
equally amongst the staff and at the minimum of in¬ 
convenience. For instance, the teacher who has a 
handwork lesson, say, on Wednesday afternoon, 
should not be asked to take playground duty that 
session. A story, or singing lesson, necessitates less 
immediate preparation, so the member of staff who 
takes one of these subjects after play will be able to 
supervise the playground with less inconvenience than 
the teacher of handwork who must usually get a good 
deal of material ready beforehand. 

The time-table also needs careful planning as a 
whole. Class time-tables will vary according to the 
special needs of the class for which they are intended, 
but the times for certain subjects, such as physical 
training, music and dancing, must also be arranged in 
relation to the comfort of the department as a whole. 
A singing lesson next to the room in which the 
teacher is taking a poetry or story lesson is exhausting 
for teacher and taught, whereas writing can be done 
under such conditions with comparatively little in¬ 
convenience. 

Then, again, the head teacher must try to use her 
staff to the best advantage. Although specialisation in 
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an infant school is deprecated, there are some subjects 
which cannot be taught equally effectively by all 
teachers. A gifted musician will give and get much 
more than the unmusical teacher who cannot play 
from memory or teach the children by means of the 
music itself. On the other hand, although the head 
teacher must use her staff to the best advantage, she 
must also try to provide opportunities for all-round 
experience for each of its members—and so she cannot 
always allow only the talented to teach certain subjects. 
Necessity is an enormous spur to effort, and some¬ 
times a mediocre teacher will blossom into a good one 
under such a stimulus. 

This book, however, is concerned not so much 
with the work of the head teacher as with the work of 
the class teacher in the training of the children in her 
own special care, and she must become a good or¬ 
ganiser before she can become a good teacher. Little 
children with their scanty experience soon get out of 
hand unless they are taught to move quiedy, to carry 
their chairs properly and to avoid pushing and pulling. 

I was watching a young teacher during the mid- 
morning lunch period. She told all the litde girls to 
make a line for milk. There were about twenty-five of 
them. Naturally it was some dme before the ones at 
the end of the line had their turn, so they pushed each 
other, tried to lift the child in front and became 
generally noisy and tiresome. I suggested that the boys 
should try to do things better and asked the children 
at four front tables to come out first. In this way there 
was no waiting about, the boys at the other tables were 
eager for their turn and anxious to do better than the 
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ones before. But the young teacher had not learnt her 
lesson, for soon afterwards she told all the children to 
put their chairs in a ring. Immediately there was pan¬ 
demonium—fifty five-year-olds all carrying chairs— 
some on their heads, some high in front of them, and 
all pus hing each other and banging into the tables. It 
was necessary once more to send the children back to 
their places in small groups, to be shown how to hold 
their chairs. When this had been done the difference in 
their behaviour was amazing—for every child was 
anxious to carry out the exercise as well as possible, 
and took a delight in trying to be quiet and orderly. 

No one wishes little children to be over-drilled, but 
“traffic” control is no less necessary in the classroom 
than in the street, and children do find pleasure in 
routine. It is not only undesirable to have noise and 
confusion, but such procedure may cause accidents. 

I have spoken of organisation first because organisa¬ 
tion has a very large part to play in discipline; indeed, 
I sometimes think that discipline is organisation. The 
self-controlled person attains this control of self by 
organising his powers—by suiting his actions to a pre¬ 
determined end, by not allowing himself to be moved 
by every whim and impulse. 

Discipline is not a popular word just now when 
everyone is thinking of freedom. This is because we 
have tended to think of discipline as something repres¬ 
sive, something imposed upon us from without, 
something which restrains us from doing that which 
we wish to do. 

Freedom, on the other hand, has a delightful sound. 
We associate it with joy and activity, with doing as we 
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like, with an absence of restraint. A little thought, 
however, will lead us to qualify these statements— 
superficially they sound all right, but when we analyse 
them we are forced to ask ourselves if discipline and 
freedom are really the antithesis of each other. In fact, 
one could almost go so far as to ask if it is possible to 
be free without discipline, and if the two may not be 
complementary and indispensable to one another. 

If there was no discipline, that is no restraint, among 
human beings, the individual would most certainly not 
be free, for his individual rights would be violated at 
the impulse of others, his belongings would not be 
safe from the covetous, and lawlessness would make 
the world a miserable place for everyone! Thus we 
see that a disciplined society is essential in order to 
preserve the freedom of the individual. 

Now let us go a litde farther, to see if discipline in 
the individual is also necessary for his individual free¬ 
dom. I believe it is, for the individual who cannot con¬ 
trol his own actions is not free. He may be freed from 
external control and yet be a slave to his own im¬ 
pulses. If a child is allowed to give way to every passing 
whim and fancy, he will never attain freedom—which, 
as we have already seen, is the power to act voluntarily . 
Impulses are not the outcome of thought or reason, 
but are one of the lowest forms of movement. They 
can be entirely opposed to the reasoned desires of the 
individual, who may be bitterly sorry after he has 


given way to them. 

In order to help children to attain some measure of 
self-discipline, it is necessary to lead them to see the 
desirability of the course of action suggested to them 
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and to enlist their willing co-operation. Hence the 
value of the well-chosen story, the wise direction of 
hero-worship and, above all, the good example. How 
can we expect children to form habits of courtesy and 
consideration for others if we ourselves are not cour¬ 
teous and considerate to everyone, and especially to 
the children whom we teach? 

A little girl left a school where the staff always 
treated their pupils courteously, and went to one where 
orders were given in a peremptory way. “Why are all 
the teachers so rude?” she asked, “they never say 
‘please.’ ” 

When I was at school the principal read and ex¬ 
plained the rules to us all on the first day of the school 
year, and to new girls on the first day of every term. It 
was a very large school, and one of the few rules, but 
by far the most important, was the silence rule. No one 
might talk in the corridors, hall or library. 

“It is not so much noise, as the fear of noise, which 
hinders good work,” we were told. 

On the last day of term this regulation was relaxed 
and the pandemonium which resulted was sufficient 
proof of the advantage of a silence rule. 

The teacher who is the best disciplinarian, in the 
true sense of the word, is the one who has the greatest 
sympathy with children and the greatest understanding 
of their nature and their needs. A sense of humour is 
also necessary and, above all, a sense of proportion. 

One of the most serious scoldings I ever received as 
a child at boarding-school was for eating sweets “in 
crocodile.” We had been hurried out for our afternoon 
walk before we had had time to eat the sweets we were 
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allowed every day after dinner, so some of us put a few 
in our pockets and ate as we walked. Of course it was 
reprehensible, but I still feel that the treatment of this 
episode showed a lack of wisdom and little sense of 
proportion. To treat a trivial offence as a major crime 
may result in a major crime being treated as a trivial 
offence—after all, scoldings and punishment have their 
limits, and if we impose the maximum penalty for small 
misdemeanours, what can be done in cases of real 
naughtiness ? 

The mischief of such procedure is that it tends to 
give children a wrong sense of values, and makes it 
difficult for them to form right standards of conduct. 

I think, sometimes, we expect a great deal from im¬ 
maturity; possibly more than we expect of ourselves. 
It takes a good deal of courage to own up when one 
knows that punishment will follow—always to speak 
the truth no matter the consequences; and I sometimes 
wonder if, given the same conditions, we teachers 
would be equally courageous. Such a thought will give 
us sympathy with the child who tells an untruth be¬ 
cause he is afraid, and we shall do well to avoid asking 
a child outright if he has offended in some specific way. 
Children often tell lies in the heat of the moment which 
they would not have told had they been questioned 
with greater understanding. 

If we are certain of our ground, it is wiser to ask a 
a child why he did so-and-so, than to say, “Did you do 
it?” After all, it is easier to “own up” if we feel that 
the questioner does not expect too much of us and 
already knows what has happened. This is not con¬ 
doning—but merely recognising thatwe are all liable to 
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err, and it ill becomes any of us to be over-censorious. 
However much we detest the sin, we must love the 
sinner, and the child’s unconscious recognition of our 
love and sympathy will do much to help him to over¬ 
come his fears and strive also to overcome his failings. 

I once took a holiday post to prepare a small boy of 
seven for his preparatory school. He was an only child 
and thoughtful beyond his years, but I think his feel¬ 
ings on discipline are shared by most children. He was 
watching some little hooligans misbehaving them¬ 
selves, and turned to me saying, “You wouldn’t let me 
run wild like that, would you?” 

I think it is fairly obvious that children do feel that 
a certain amount of control is a help. He didn’t want to 
“run wild like that,” but realised that he couldn’t al¬ 
ways restrain himself and so found satisfaction in the 
thought that I would not let him give way to an im¬ 
pulse he didn’t really want to follow. I have noticed 
this often with children—a sort of content and con¬ 
sciousness of security in being controlled—sometimes 
they will even boast that they wouldn’t be allowed to 
do so-and-so. Some wives likewise boast that their 
husbands won’t allow them to do this or that, and 
behind their words one senses that they are enor¬ 
mously proud of being sufficiently loved to be thus 
cared for and protected. It is the same with the child. 

A glance, a faint shake of the head, or even a smile, 
is often enough to check an individual who is mis¬ 
behaving in class. I find a smile most effective—the 
child smiles back as much as to say, “So you have 
noticed, have you?” and pulls himself together. It is 
just a reminder,and he accepts it as such,knowing that 
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I know he really wants to do right, but has forgotten 
for the moment and is glad to be reminded. 

There is much in suggestion. Children tend to do 
what is expected of them, and if the teacher has con¬ 
fidence in herself and expects obedience, she usually 
gets it. I think it is a lack of confidence in one’s own 
powers which makes discipline a difficulty during 
training. When one gives an order or instruction there 
is the half-unconscious question in one’s mind, “Will 
the children do as I tell them?” or “Is this the right 
way to deal with this particular situation?” The class 
senses the diffidence and acts accordingly. 

The young teacher has to leam to speak with 
authority, to have assurance in her voice, before child¬ 
ren will respond. I once had two excellent examples of 
children’s behaviour towards students, one in a prac¬ 
tising school when I was a training-college lecturer, 
the other when I myself was the victim. 

The babies’ class is always a difficult one for 
students to handle, but not so difficult to-day under 
nursery conditions as it was when three-year-olds were 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic. My first 
example comes from the old type of baby class, where a 
tot of three informed her mother that they had a new 
teacher, adding, “Me don’t tare for her, she’s only a 

’tudent.” 

My second example is more personal. I was ap¬ 
pointed on the staff of the kindergarten attached to my 
own college shortly after Ifinished my training, and one 
of mydutieswas togivedemonstrationlessons thereand 
in the adjacent practising school. The children in the 
latter had behaved like little demons when I formerly 
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handled them, but on my return seemed to have 
grown wings! I am sure it was simply that I had learnt 
to expect obedience. 

Suggestion, however, will not always work. There 
are difficult children, children who are not wisely 
handled at home, neglected children, or children who 
are unloved or loved unwisely. 

Such children may long to attract attention to them¬ 
selves, and go to all lengths to do so. 

Most children have a tendency to exhibitionism. After 
all, they are small and insignificant, so it is not surprising 
that they should sometimes like to create a sensation, 
and by far the easiest way to do so is by misbehaving. 

It is rather a reflection on our civilisation that we 
tend to ignore virtue and turn the spotlight on vice. 
The newspapers are full of this type of thing. The 
naughty child who runs away from home, or steals, has 
a notice all to himself in the paper although his name is 
not made public; at the other end of the scale, divorce- 
court proceedings bestow almost admiring notoriety 
on erring wives. 

It is hard on the child who craves for notice if we 
ignore him when he is good and pay him the attention 
he longs for only when he makes a nuisance of him¬ 
self. I find the best way of treating such children is to 
note and praise every sign of grace, but ignore the 
child completely when he tries to be tiresome. Little 
jobs which single him out from the others are also a 
help. He may be a spoilt darling, pampered at home 
and given a completely wrong idea of his own impor¬ 
tance, in which case he must be let down gently and 
helped to find his level without too great hurt; or he 

T.S.P.—17 
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may be the child of neglectful parents who feels the 
need for someone to take an interest in him, even if that 
interest is not exactly pleasant in its results. 

Fear is sometimes the cause of naughtiness. A child 
is frightened and becomes defiant as a sort of self¬ 
protection. It is not unusual for such children to dis¬ 
solve into tears when sympathetically treated. 

We should always try to build up a child’s con¬ 
fidence in himself, and his confidence in our good 
opinion of him. Discouragement is hard to overcome, 
and many children fail in certain subjects more because 
they feel that they will never succeed than because they 
lack ability. Children value the opinion of those whom 
they respect and love and will try to live up to it. “How 
nicely so-and-so is sitting” generally results in all the 
children trying to do likewise. “What has happened to 
my sensible class?” is often a more fruitful question 

than “Why are you all so naughty?” 

There is nothing so likely to produce naughtiness 
or laziness as to make such a statement as, “It would 
be you, Tommy; whenever there is a disturbance you 
are sure to be to blame.” 

I once knew a girl who was utterly ruined because 
she was always made the scapegoat. She once told me 
that she had got into trouble for picking an apple off 
the tree. “I didn’t want it,” she said, “but I knew they 

expected me to pick it, so I did. 

During actual lessons discipline will normally take 
care of itself if the work is sufficiently interesting, 
which brings us to the preparation of lessons—a matter 

of the utmost importance. 

I don’t believe that a teacher can ever dispense with 
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preparation. Presentation suitable for one set of child¬ 
ren is never equally suitable for another class: lessons 
prepared one year are generally slightly out of date the 
next, because the teacher will not be just the same her¬ 
self. She will have had new experiences, new interests, 
new ideas during the twelve months, and these are the 
ingredients out of which vital lessons are made. 

This is one of the reasons why adequate holidays 
are essential for teachers. They need to get about, to 
meet all sorts and conditions of people, to see new 
scenes and enlarge their horizons. A teacher owes it to 
her pupils to enrich her own personality, to keep fresh 
and vitally interested in life, for it is largely through 
her vital approach to education that the child will be 
stimulated to pursue the path of knowledge. An ad¬ 
venturous mind is essential for both teacher and pupil. 
We have to introduce the children to this extraordin¬ 
arily interesting world, to show them something of the 
heritage which has been left to them by those who have 
gone before—the wonders of nature, the glories of art 
and history and literature—the joys of making and 
doing, of learning and experimenting. 

We have to put the child into touch with all this and 
guide him on his voyage of discovery, and in order to 
do so we need to know not only those things we wish 
to teach, but the child to whom we wish to teach them. 

A general knowledge of child nature is of course 
essential, but particular knowledge of the particular 
children we teach is also indispensable. Their special 
aptitudes and interests are the basis on which all 
lessons must be planned; their previous knowledge is 
the foundation on which we have to build. 
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Lesson-making is an art as well as a science. “What 
is the best way of presenting this, to me, interesting 
thought so that it may also be interesting to my 
children?” the teacher must ask herself; for interest 
depends not so much on the thing as on the person. 
It is an intensely individual matter. It is wrong, for 
instance, to speak of a book as “interesting,” for the 
interest is not in the book, but in the reader’s attitude 
towards it. All we can truly say is, “That book in¬ 
terested me,” or “I found it interesting and I think 
you would also.” 

Previous experience is all-important in imparting new 
knowledge, for our minds are so fashioned that we 
can “take an interest” only in something which is in 
some way related to what we already know. Our store 
of knowledge attracts matter of like nature, rather as a 
magnet attracts steel. For this reason the introduction 
to a lesson is of paramount importance, for during the 
first few minutes we must try to bring into the child’s 
consciousness, or help him to think about, the things 
which he already knows which will help him to under¬ 
stand and assimilate the new matter we wish him to 
make his own. 

The younger the child the more dependent we are 
upon attracting and holding his attention; older child¬ 
ren have greater control of their attention than infants 
can be expected to have achieved, therefore with them 
we can insist on attention; not so with five or six- 
year-olds. These small people are dependent on what 
is called involuntary attention; they attend to what 
attracts them and turn away from what they find dull or 
uninteresting. You and I can make ourselves attend to 
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a dull lecture; not so the small child. So if we are to 
educate little children, we must attract and hold their 
attention, and we can do this only by understanding 
their interests and knowing how to stimulate and 

direct them. 

Fortunately, interests are closely related to in¬ 
stincts, or innate tendencies, and certain instincts are 
usually dominant at certain stages of growth. There is, 
for instance, the instinct of curiosity with its corres¬ 
ponding emotion of wonder—a tendency of the ut¬ 
most value in education and one to be kept alive at 
all costs. There is the impulse to construct—another 
extraordinarily important tendency: the urge to collect, 
and many other innate potentialities ready and eager to 
function as soon as appropriate stimuli are offered. 

Lesson-planning, with these considerations in mind, 
is a fascinating occupation and needs all the knowledge 
and skill we possess. It reminds me of a fisherman I 
once knew who used to haunt exclusive hat shops to 
find just the right feathers for his flies. He spent end¬ 
less time and pains in making them—this one for one 
sort of river, another for some other stream he hoped 
to fish; this fly for trout, that one for salmon; this for 
one sort of day, that for another; planning his bait 
according to his knowledge of the environment, habits 
and tastes of the fish he wished to catch; appealing to 
their curiosity and suiting his methods to their nature. 

“That ought to fetch ’em,” he would say when he 
had achieved a particularly successful fly, and he 
would muse on just how he would catch his fish, play 
it and finally bring it to land. 

Successful lessons are very like fishing—their sue- 
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cess also depends on the quality of their preparation. 
The real teacher finds material in all sorts of unlikely 


places, uses everyday experiences to drive home her 
meaning, and leads the children along the road of 
knowledge as expertly as the fisherman plays his fish. 

I like the expression “plays his fish,” for “the play 
way is the best way” in education as well as in fishing. 
In neither case is it just a matter of attracting or even 
hooking your fish, but also of landing it. 

In other words, we teachers have not only to catch 
attention, but also to hold it. In order to do this there 


must be diversity within the unity of the subject: the 
right amount of give and take between teacher and 
taught, the right balance of listening and doing, of 
taking in and of giving out. There must be appeal to 
the senses, appeal to sight and hearing and touch—es¬ 
pecially to touch where young children are concerned. 
“You may look, but you must not handle” is quite the 


wrong way of teaching them. 


Learning to write lesson notes was once an impor¬ 
tant part of college training. One college at which I was 
a lecturer made it compulsory during school practice 
for each member of staff to sit with a group of stu¬ 
dents to help them to write the notes of their lessons 
for the next day. Each set of notes had to be signed by 
the lecturer concerned before the lesson was given. 


When I myself was a student we were left more to our 
own devices, butwere required to writefairly full notes 
and submit them for correction. We were given the 
usual headings, but unfortunately no one explained 
their psychological significance; and it was not until 
my second year of training, when we learnt about con- 
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sciousness and apperception masses, interests and in¬ 
stincts, that I realised why the introduction to a lesson 
was all-important and why one must proceed from the 
known to the unknown, when it seemed so much more 
interesting to work from the unknown to the known. 

At a third college, where I was lecturer in educa¬ 
tion, I tried to steer a happy mean between these ex¬ 
tremes, and made a point of discussing the headings 
for lesson notes very carefully with my students, 
showing them how to plan their preparation psycho¬ 
logically. This obviated the possibility of the sort of 
questions I was asked when I sat with a group of 
students in my first training-college post. There a 
student would come to me with a set of notes complete, 
except for a beginning and an end, and ask, “Please 
will you give me an aim and a conclusion?” 

To-day our method is freer. We give fewer set 
lessons and rely more on planned activities and the use 
of apparatus. Nevertheless, it is still just as necessary 
to prepare our procedure. If children are to obtain the 
maximum benefit from their activities, the teacher must 
be clear in her own mind as to where they should lead 
and how she is going to steer them to this end. Aimless 
manipulation of apparatus does not take a child far, 
and it is for the teacher to know just when to in¬ 
tervene and when to leave the children to their own 
endeavours. 

From the teacher’s point of view the activities of the 
children must be intensely purposeful if they are to be 
worth while, and so each lesson, be it mainly active 
or mainly oral, must have a clearly defined aim. 

Some form of introduction will also be necessary, 
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however informal the required activity may be, for the 
introduction or preparation to a lesson is designed to 
put the children in the right frame of mind to benefit 
from it. It is intended to bring into consciousness 
those things which the child already knows and so 
enable him to add new knowledge to old. As I have 
already said, the way in which the mind acquires new 
knowledge is rather like the way in which a magnet 
collects iron filings. Just as a magnet attracts only 
those objects which contain iron or steel, so the mind 
draws to itself only those ideas which are connected 
with similar ideas already present in consciousness. 

The function, then, of the introduction to a lesson is 
to bring into consciousness those ideas which will 
draw to themselves the new matter which is to be pre¬ 
sented. So from the aim and the introduction or pre¬ 
paration, we come to the presentation of new material. 
Perhaps this is to be given orally, perhaps through cer¬ 
tain concrete aids, or perhaps by means of some 
special kind of activity—or even by all three. In fact 
the teacher must appeal to the children in their whole¬ 
ness, using several types of imagery and appealing to 

different kinds of memory. 

Although children differ, just as adults differ, in these 
respects, it is not to be thought that they learn only by 
means of their predominant type of imagery and its 
corresponding kind of memory. Each type of imagery 
will help understanding and memory, and it is well to 
exercise as many as possible, so that they reinforce one 

another. . . 

When I was a student in training it was drilled into 

us that there could be “no impression without expres- 
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sion,” consequently the conclusion of every lesson was 
“expression work”—sometimes our lessons consisted 
almost entirely of “expression work”—the poor child¬ 
ren were always being required to “give out” and 
given little opportunity to “take in.” 

The principle is sound enough, but it must be ap¬ 
plied with discretion. There is no need to demand 
immediate “expression” of new ideas, and a suitable 
conclusion may take forms other than “expression 
work.” 

Some form of conclusion is needed, for a lesson 
should not be “left in the air,” even if it consists chiefly 
of activity. Just as the teacher of physical training 
collects the class together in an orderly manner before 
she leaves them, so, too, the teacher of other subjects 
will try to collect her matter and leave it with the chil- 
ren in an orderly form. A few words may be enough— 
but the activity or lesson should be rounded off and the 
children left with the feeling that it is completed and 
they have achieved something. 

If they have been doing individual work, the teacher 
must examine it before the children discard it; if they 
have been drawing, some form of discussion should be 
arranged before the drawings are put away; if group 
work is being carried out, the teacher should steer 
activities to a satisfactory end: this is all part of good 
organisation and helps to form habits of tidy thought 
and action. 

It is fair to expect that every lesson or occupation 
should be of some value to the child. Every lesson 
should lead him a little farther on the path of know¬ 
ledge, or give his activities some new development. 
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The teacher’s role is to direct and guide activity, 
whether physical or mental, so that it does lead to new 
means of expression or give new food for thought. A 
lesson or activity period which leaves the children 
exactly where they were before is not educational. 

Many lessons are disappointing from this stand¬ 
point, as the children seem to have made little or no 
progress. I found some striking examples of such 
lessons when I used to examine in class teaching. The 
students were usually charming, lessons were chiefly 
on activity lines and everything went on happily. The 
children were used to a free atmosphere, they knew 
what they wanted to do and proceeded to do it—with¬ 
out the slightest reference to the teacher. One felt that 
they would have behaved in exactly the same way and 
have obtained just as much from their activities if she 
had not been there. Yet there were many opportunities 
for enlarging the interests of the children, for leading 
them by means of their painting or building to find out 
new things; for suggestions which would just make all 
the difference. 

One examination lesson to children about seven 
years of age consisted in the decoration of some cups 
which they had previously modelled and baked. The 
teacher had provided one or two patterned china cups 
which she showed, but the decoration was dull in 
colour and design, and not calculated to appeal to 
seven-year-olds. There was no discussion of the pat¬ 
terns or of the way in which they were arranged, and 
no attempt to help the children to plan their own 

procedure. 

It was interesting to watch the children when they 
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began to paint their own handiwork. The models had 
made no apparent impression, for every child decorated 
his or her cup in Miss Marion Richardson’s art pat¬ 
terns to which they were accustomed in their painting 
lessons. I felt that this particular period had not been 
of much value, especially as there was no criticism at 
the end or any attempt to help the children to appraise 
their work. 

The lesson was particularly disappointing, as the 
subject had possibilities. Had the children been given 
good examples of pattern and encouraged to observe 
carefully, they would have discovered the principle of 
design as expressed in the repeat of the unit. They 
could have decided on their own particular unit of 
design and have applied it to their own cups. 

This would have given them a new line of research, 
so to speak, and opened up a new interest. Pattern is 
found in so many everyday materials, and children 
would have liked to have collected patterns and dis¬ 
cussed them on subsequent occasions. 

This is an example of how interests and experiences 
should be extended by means of lessons and en¬ 
couraged to expand in the world outside school. 

The evolution of design is a fascinating study and 
goes well with the teaching of modelling, for pottery¬ 
making is one of the fundamental crafts and the history 
of decoration goes hand-in-hand with it. An enterpris¬ 
ing teacher will find many opportunities for enlarging 
and guiding the interests of even seven-year-olds in 
this field: incidentally, by so doing one enlarges one’s 
own horizon, and this constant search for material 
makes life fuller and more interesting. 
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Illustrations play an important part in the introduc¬ 
tion of new material. This point has been touched upon 
in the chapter on stories , and also in connection with 
imagination, but it is as well to call to mind the fact that 
illustrations should not be confined to pictures. 

To illustrate means “to make clear to the mind”— 
“to explain”; therefore the illustration chosen must be 
suited to the minds of those to whom it is desired “to 
make things clear.” 

A map, for instance, may be an excellent illustration, 
provided one understands the principles on which a 
map is made, but if one does not, then such an illustra¬ 
tion will but “make confusion worse confounded.” 
Very careful teaching is necessary before children are 
ready to understand a map, and such forms of represen¬ 
tation are entirely unsuitable for infants. 

Pictures are not always satisfactory either, for a pic¬ 
ture lacks a third dimension and a little child needs to 
handle things and learn by his sense of touch. (For this 
reason modelling is often a better form of self-expres¬ 
sion for him than drawing, and if he is required to 
model any special thing, he should be given the real 
object to handle and not be asked to model from a 
picture.) 

However, as it is not possible to illustrate every 
lesson by the real thing, we shall perforce have to de¬ 
pend largely on pictures, and if they are carefully 
chosen we shall find them of great value. Pictures 
should, however, be clear and simple. The younger 
the child the less should be the detail, for if our illus¬ 
trations are too complex they may attract attention away 
from the very point which it is intended to make clear. 
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Ability to sketch quickly and vividly on the black¬ 
board is a great asset. It holds the attention of the class, 
and is often much more successful in clarifying ideas 
than a more elaborate picture. However, the teacher 
who cannot do this must get her illustrations ready 
beforehand, and need not despair even if she is a poor 
artist. Children are very kind to their teachers: I am 
often amazed at the warmth of their appreciation of 
my efforts! 

During my first year out of college my head mistress 
came to hear me teach. The day before we had been 
studying bulbs and, in order to obviate cutting one in 
half, I had drawn it with movable scale leaves which 
the children had enjoyed manipulating. During the 
head mistress’s visit one little boy asked for this illus¬ 
tration, and when I got it out for him he said, “I 
thought Miss ... would like to see it.” Could kindness 
and consideration for a teacher go farther than this? 
However, they have also let me down on occasions. 

Once my class was being examined by an inspector, 
and the children seemed incapable of answering any of 
her questions. When she had gone I said, “Why didn’t 
you answer—you knew all the things she asked you?” 
The reply was, “We didn’t know how much she knew 1” 

Now, when children do not answer my questions I 
am reminded of this incident—perhaps they know all 
right, but are not sure if I do! 

This point of view would never have occurred to 
me but for the children, and it goes to prove that this 
“education business” is very much a co-operative 
affair, in which the teacher can never cease to be also 
a learner. 



Chapter io 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

The head master of a public school was once asked to 
define the perfect boy. He did so in four words—“The 
boy without parents.” 

This is a startling statement, and at first sight seems 
quite the most inappropriate beginning to a serious 
consideration of the relations between parents and 
teachers. Taken at its face value, it is inappropriate— 
one of those irresponsible witticisms which strike at 
the very foundations of society—however, I am con¬ 
fident that the speaker had no real desire to find a new 
way of bringing children into the world, or to exchange 
his present post for the headship of an orphanage. 
The words were obviously wrung from him in a 
moment of exasperation, and the very exasperation 
which prompted them came from the undeniable fact 
that parents matter. 

Parents matter so much that without their co-opera¬ 
tion the teacher’s work can be rendered largely in¬ 
operative. Home and school must work together in 
partnership if the child is to develop fully, for educa¬ 
tion is a full-time business and does not take place only 

from nine o’clock to four. 

In the past there was a tendency in State schools to 
ignore the parents. One found notices: “Parents must 
not come beyond this door”; and there seems to have 
been a vague idea that where education was free, 
parents should have no part in it. Greater civic con¬ 
sciousness and deeper understanding of the true 
meaning of education have dispelled this snobbish and 

270 
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erroneous attitude, but its effects still linger. State in¬ 
tervention, however beneficent, has a tendency to take 
from the irresponsible the meagre sense of responsi¬ 
bility which they once possessed, and before the war 
organisations such as the Home and School Council and 
Parent-Teacher Associations were formed in order to 
educate the parents and enlist their interest and co¬ 
operation in the work of the school. 

Then came the war. Fathers went to fight—mothers 
went to factories; some children were evacuated, 
some neglected. In most cases homes were broken up, 
and to-day we are experiencing the repercussions. 
Evacuation opened the nation’s eyes to the home con¬ 
ditions of many of its children; to-day juvenile de¬ 
linquency is one of our major problems: spiritual and 
temporal leaders alike are turning to the home and 
calling on fathers and mothers to shoulder their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The new Education Act also draws the parents 
within its scheme. No longer are they required only to 
see that their children are instructed in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, but also to arrange for them to receive 
further education according to “age, ability and apti¬ 
tude.” Any school can give an elementary knowledge 
of the “three R’s,” but education according to the 
age, ability and aptitude of each child implies choice 
on the part of the parents, and in order to exercise 
choice it is necessary to have knowledge of alterna¬ 
tives in addition to knowledge of the individual con¬ 
cerned. 

Thus we have a nation-wide realisation that parents 
matter, and it is essential that they themselves should 
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realise their importance and make full use of facilities 
provided by the government and voluntary organisa¬ 
tions to help them to exercise their rights, duties and 
responsibilities. 

There is no body of people more aware of the need 
for parental co-operation than the teachers of to-day, 
who are realising more and more how much parents 
matter, and how little headway can be made when they 
are apathetic and non-co-operative. The finest buildings 
and most enlightened teaching are no substitutes for a 
good home. How can a child who lives in a crowded 
house, where bed-time is any time, come to school 
fresh and eager to leam? Yet unwashed bodies, soiled, 
unmended clothes and unsuitable food, formidable 
enemies to mental alertness as they are, are only out¬ 
ward signs of spiritual handicaps which have still more 
serious consequences. Bodies can be washed, clothing 
renewed and food defects remedied, but none of these 
remedies will give the neglected child the parental love 
and understanding to which he is entitled, or the sense 
of security which comes from life in a wholesome, 
happy home. 

The child is essentially the child of his parents. He 
inherits from them more than physical characteristics, 
and nature has ordained that the higher one goes in the 
animal kingdom so much the more important are the 
parents and the home. 

Amongst the lower animals tjie young are born 
more or less able to fend for themselves; needs are 
simple, and purely instinctive activity suffices. Life is 
cheap and wastage immaterial. Out of the hundreds of 
eggs laid by a single fish hundreds will be destroyed, and 
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out of the hundreds which do hatch a large proportion 
of young fish will not five long enough to mature. 
Where there is parental fosterage, however, as amongst 
the mammals, families are smaller, the young are born 
helpless and are cared for and educated in a home. The 
higher the animal and the greater the requirements of 
its adult life, so much longer is the period of im¬ 
maturity or preparation. 

This universal law finds its highest expression 
amongst human beings, and we find that the greater 
the degree of civilisation the longer the time allowed 
in which to grow up. The savage becomes an adult 
sooner than the European, the child in England to¬ 
day goes to school longer than in bygone years; and 
now, when the requirements of democracy demand 
still more of individuals, we have added another year 
to the child’s schooling and deferred the time for him 
to begin to earn his own living. If the child of to-day 
is to fulfil the nation’s expectations, he must be better 
educated than in the past. 

Education is an insurance, national as well as indivi¬ 
dual. It is necessary for both parents and teacher to see 
that their respective premiums are paid, for education 
is their joint task, neither can dispense with the other, 
and do what we will we cannot improve on nature. 
The home has always been the foundation of society, 
and the only way to build a satisfactory national life is 
first and foremost to give everyone a satisfactory home. 

It is extraordinarily interesting to see how we are 
brought back to this truth at every turn. We set up 
child-guidance clinics to help maladjusted children, and 
as often as not find that the maladjustment of the child 
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is caused by the maladjustment of his parents: we 
remand a child for stealing and find that his theft is 
due to psychological causes such as a lack of parental 
affection. Small wonder that marriage councils , citizens’ 
advice bureaux and so forth are needed. The child is 
largely the product of his home—given the right sort 
of homes there will be fewer problem children. 

All this may seem very disheartening. What can we 
teachers do if so much depends upon the homes over 
which we have no control ? I do not think we need be 
unduly disheartened; there are ways and means whereby 
we can help, and I am not sure that the nursery and 
infant teacher has not the best opportunity to in¬ 
fluence the parents. We get the children when they are 
still in need of a good deal of parental care, and before 
even the most careless mother can shirk the majority 
of her responsibilities. Usually it is the mother who 
brings the child to school and calls for him at four 
o’clock, and these visits bring her into contact with the 
school and its staff. If anything goes wrong with the 
child, the head mistress tries to see the mother, and 
frequently the mothers come to look upon the teacher 
as an understanding person who can be relied upon to 
give helpful advice in time of need. The endless signing 
of forms for family allowances, clothing coupons and 
so forth is a great nuisance, but it does bring us into 
closer touch with the mothers who might not other¬ 
wise come to school, and these occasions can be used 
to win their confidence if they are made to feel that 
they are welcome and even honoured guests. 

A good deal of the trouble with the mothers from 
the poorer sections of the community is an inferiority 
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complex. As a rule they are overpowered by their hus¬ 
bands—at least this was so before the war—and they 
fail to assert themselves in the home. They tend to 
threaten rather than act—‘Til tell your dad!” is not 
likely to inspire a child with a wholesome respect for 
his mother. 

In most nursery schools there are mothers’ clubs, 
and in infant schools, if there are no actual parents’ 
associations, there are open days when parents are in¬ 
vited to come to see their children at work or to hear 
an address from teacher, doctor, nurse or other 
speaker with special knowledge of children and their 
needs. ' 

In one of our schools in a poor, overcrowded dis¬ 
trict, the head mistress of the infant department did 
pioneer work amongst the parents, and from a small 
beginning her work grew to be known throughout the 
country. I was privileged to watch it from the first, as 
it began when a nursery class was opened and I was 
asked to address the mothers and explain to them what 
we hoped to do for their little ones and how they 
could help. 

The key-note of the approach to these mothers was 
always what they could do for the school, not what the 
school could be expected to do for them; and it came 
as a welcome change to people who were in receipt of 
unemployment allowances, free meals for their child¬ 
ren and various other forms of public assistance, to 
find themselves in the position of givers—and give 
they did I 

A. Mother’s Fellowship started, and a committee of 
mothers took turns to give one half-day a week to the 
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school. Baths were non-existent in this particular 
neighbourhood, and the members of the committee 
arranged a bath rota whereby each mother was given 
a special time when she might come to school to bath 
her children. Gradually the practice was extended and 
children under school age were bathed in school by 
their own mothers and cared for in the nursery whilst 
their mother had a bath herself. The bath for the 
mothers was the gift of the head mistress and was 
installed by the education committee, who took great 
interest in this social experiment. The mothers on the 
committee bathed motherless children, mended their 
clothes, laundered the towels and made themselves 
responsible for various jobs about the school, gaining 
greater self-respect by so doing. 

Every month there was a meeting for mothers and a 
simple talk on child nature and nurture. These talks 
resulted in a gradual raising of standards in the homes; 
children were no longer allowed to roam the streets 
at night, and a curfew for them resulted in a reduction 
of late attendances and a greater zest in school work. 

Soon the fathers also wanted a fellowship, and I 
shall never forget my fear and trepidation when I was 
asked to address some two hundred fathers from one 
of the roughest districts in the city. I was so frightened 
that I begged to be allowed to send them some ciga¬ 
rettes to smoke during my talk, but I am sure that it 
was the influence of the head mistress, rather than 
the influence of the tobacco, which obtained for me 
one of the most appreciative audiences I have ever 

had I 

I spoke to them on the theme, “Every father is a 
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hero to his small son,” and suggested that it was for 
them to see that they gave their sons the right sort of 
hero. To drive it home I told them a true story. 

Two little boys were playing together when one 
offered to tell the other a great secret. “My dad came 
home drunk last night,” he whispered. The other little 
boy did not know what coming home drunk meant, 
but, determined to uphold the prestige of his own 
father, replied, “That’s nothing, my dad comes home 
drunk every night!” 

The admiration and respect of a child are worth 
preserving, and before long fathers, who had formerly 
taken little part in the upbringing of their children, 
began to show more interest. They were addressed by 
the medical officer of health and other officials, and 
one of the most fruitful of these talks was given by our 
chief inspector on “How to keep the friendship of our 
sons.” 

A rather touching story came to my knowledge in 
connection with this Father's Fellowship . One of the 
mothers had just had another baby. Formerly she had 
been up and doing in the shortest possible time, but 
on this occasion her husband made her stay in bed. 

“I know I haven’t been much of a husband and 
father up to now,” he said, “but we’ll try and bring 
this one up well!” 

All this happened amongst the very poor; the pro¬ 
blems of the better-class parents are different, but they, 
too, are often as much in need of help from the 
teacher as she is in need of help from them. Their 
understanding, goodwill and co-operation are just as 
important, and these things do not come by the light 
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of nature. It is necessary to explain the aims of the 
school and the methods by which they are being put 
into practice. 

Ambitious parents are apt to want tangible results 
and to assess the value of their child’s schooling by the 
speed with which he learns to read and “do his sums.” 
They need to be taken into our confidence and con¬ 
vinced that all-round development is of more impor¬ 
tance than precocious proficiency in the three R’s, and 
that play is a means to an important end. 

The idea of play as the foundation of early educa¬ 
tion is difficult for parents to grasp. To them play is 
just an infantile pastime which keeps children amused 
out of school, but has no other significance. This 
point of view was emphasised at a meeting of young 
wives at which I was once asked to speak. 

I spoke on the value of play and the importance of 
the right kind of toys, and these highly educated 
mothers were frankly amazed. They were full of good¬ 
will, anxious to fit themselves for their tasks as wives 
and mothers and keen to take advantage of any help 
towards this end, but, as they confessed afterwards, 
they had never concerned themselves with their child¬ 
ren’s play. 

“We are so occupied with their health, their food, 
their clothes and exercise,” they said, “that we haven t 

thought about their play.” 

The child from the poorer home usually gets time 

to play even if he has few toys, but it is possible for the 
child of wealthy parents to possess many toys and have 

little opportunity to play with them. 

I once read a poignant little poem on this theme 
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the lament of the child who has no time to play! He 
began by describing his toys—his trains, which daddie 
always played with until his son’s bed-time; his farm¬ 
yard animals, which he couldn’t set out because he had 
to go for a walk; and his building bricks, which were 
not built with as his mother made him lie down in the 
afternoon. 

Open days, when parents come to see the ordinary 
work of the school, are always valuable. Sometimes 
they are "eye-openers” to the mother who cannot 
control her six-year-old and finds him behaving like 
an angel in school. Naturally she will be only too 
willing to learn how this "miracle” has been accom¬ 
plished and to try similar methods at home. This may 
be the beginning of a series of discussions on discip¬ 
line at school and at home, and the need for consistency, 
firmness and tact. 

Consistency is one of the essentials of discipline, 
but how few people are consistently consistent. 
Mothers especially are apt to give in to a fractious 
child because they are tired or nervy and have not the 
energy to insist on obedience. To-day one of the most 
difficult of a mother’s problems comes when she has no 
house of her own. If Tommy does not get his own 
way, there will be a scene, and a screaming child up¬ 
sets landladies, so Tommy is bribed into doing as 
he is told or allowed to have his own way. Few 
mothers realise what a rod in pickle they are laying up 
for themselves, or how really unkind they are to their 
child. Discussions on this theme can be very helpful if 
the teacher is tactful and makes her points without 
pointing the moral. 
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Another useful subject for discussion is the need to 
train children to be truthful and to give them right 
standards of conduct. Example is more telling than 
precept, and it is of little use for the teacher to try to 
inculcate respect for truth and habits of truthfulness if 
Mary’s mother takes her to the pictures during school- 
time and then sends a note to say that she missed school 
because she was sick! 

The question of truthfulness goes farther than this. 
Few parents realise the need to be absolutely honest 
with their children—the majority trade on the child’s 
inexperience, and, in order to get peace, tell any num¬ 
ber of untruths. 

Baby wants another sweet or biscuit, and mother 
says, “No more; all gone,” when there are plenty 
more. Billie is naughty when lunching in a cafe and is 
frightened into good behaviour by threats of what the 
“lady,” i.e. the waitress, will do to him. One has only 
to travel in a bus or train to hear any number of lies 
and idle threats made to pacify or cajole a troublesome 
child. 

Still worse are the stories of babies and gooseberry 
bushes, or doctors and their bags. A child has the 
right to a truthful answer to his questions, not neces¬ 
sarily the whole truth, but what is told to him should 
be the truth as far as it goes, so that when he is capable 
of further understanding more information may be 
given, but nothing hitherto learned must be dis¬ 
carded. It is a shattering blow to a child to find that he 
has been deceived by one whom he loves and trusts; 
not only does it result in loss of confidence in his 
parents, but it undermines his security. If he cannot 
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trust his own father and mother, who in the whole 
wide world can he trust? 

It is easy to multiply instances of unwise behaviour 
on the part of the parents, mostly due to thoughtless¬ 
ness and ignorance of child nature, but we, too, are 
often guilty of thoughtlessness without the excuse of 
ignorance, and it will not come amiss to dwell on the 
other side of the picture and remind ourselves of the 
duty we owe to the parents who have entrusted their 
children to us. 

I use the word entrusted advisedly. Free, compulsory 
education does not alter this fact, though it has tended 
to obscure it; and now, when all school places in pro¬ 
vided schools are free, the artificial discrimination 
sometimes made between parents who pay directly, 
and parents who pay indirectly, for their children’s 
schooling will die a natural death. 

True, the parents of the primary-school child have 
not unlimited choice of schools and are obliged to 
enrol their children as soon as they reach their fifth 
birthday, but these considerations do not detract from 
their rights and responsibilities. The child belongs to 
his parents and is first and foremost the child of his 
own father and mother; State guardianship comes only 
when fathers and mothers fail to carry out their duties, 
and, though it is essential that children should be 
trained to become good citizens, good citizenship is 
the outcome of the right sort of life within the smaller 
circle of family and home. The quality of the com¬ 
munity depends on the quality of the individuals of 
whom it is composed, and the more conscious they are 
of their responsibilities as individuals so much the more 
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likely they are to recognise their responsibilities as 
members of society. 

To a child Mummie and Daddie are the basis for 
everything. They are the people who provide for all 
his needs, on them depends his early development, 
physical, mental and spiritual. They stand to him as 
the embodiment of everything—love, security, physi¬ 
cal well-being—and he is disposed to give them whole¬ 
hearted love, admiration and loyalty. 

When the parents entrust their child to the teacher 
she, too, shares in a gradual extension of the child’s 
affection and respect. It is essential that there should 
be no conflict in the child’s mind, no division of 
loyalties. The teacher owes it to the parents to do 
everything in her power to uphold their authority and 
prestige, and to see to it that no criticism of the parents 
is ever made in the hearing of the child—and how 
difficult these things can be! What are we to do if 
when we teach that certain things are desirable a small 
voice pipes up, “My mum doesn’t do that, or if cer¬ 
tain actions are condemned, “We always does that at 

home”? 

In the moral sphere the problem is intensified, and 
I cannot hope to solve it; all I can do is to suggest one 
way in which it never can be solved, and that is by 
criticising the parents in the presence of their child. 
Neither must we make disparaging remarks about his 

home in his hearing. 

I have never forgotten an incident of this kind which 
happened in my own schooldays. We had been very 
troublesome during a French lesson in Form II, an 
an exasperated Frenchwoman couldn’t manage us. In 
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despair she turned to one child whose home she had 
visited—a wealthier home than the rest of us possessed 
—and said to her, “Fm surprised at you, Ursula. You 
are not like the others: you come from a good home 
and know how to behave.” 

My fury was so great at the implied criticism of my 
own home and parents that from that moment I de¬ 
tested French and everything to do with France. It 
took years to get over this dislike. 

Another chance remark also lingers unpleasantly in 
my mind. This time it was made by the head mistress 
of a girls’ school who was scolding two of her pupils. 

“You can go home,” she said, “and tell your 
mothers that I don’t think much of your homes!” 

The only way of dealing with the problems of 
different standards of conduct seems to be through 
parents' days when the matter can be tackled imper¬ 
sonally and the parents inspired to higher ideals. The 
realisation that they may otherwise fall in the esteem of 
their children is often a means to this end. 

It is a pity, however, to confine parents' days to 
ordinary schoolwork, or to bring parents to school 
only in order to discuss problems. There is a place for 
the school festival or festivity—for the Harvest 
Thanksgiving, the school or class play, exhibitions of 
singing, dancing and, possibly, choral speaking. Each 
will provide the opportunity for a simple talk by the 
head teacher on the aims of the training which it 
provides. 

The Harvest Festival, for instance, gives the teacher 
a chance to stress the need for religious training, which 
cannot be left entirely to the teacher and must be sup- 
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plemented by the mother who alone is fitted to teach 
her child his first prayers. Human love postulates the 
divine, and a child’s first ideas of Heaven and the love 
of the Heavenly Father for His children come from a 
realisation of the love of his earthly parents in his own 
home. 

The meeting together of parents, teachers and 
children at the School Thanksgiving for the harvest 
is an excellent opportunity to voice this truth. 

Other opportunities to explain the aims of the cur¬ 
riculum will be found in the Christmas play, or in class 
entertainments during which speech-training lessons 
bear fruit. Some parents resent good speech in their 
children. It gives them an inferiority complex and they 
object to their children “speaking like a toff.” It will 
help them if they can be led to realise that good 
speech is the hall-mark of a good education and that, if 
their children are to benefit by the opportunities offered 
by the new Education Act, they must learn to speak 

like educated people. 

Of course, the converse must also be avoided and 
children taught not to look down on their parents 

because they have had less advantages. . 

Music and dancing are aspects of school life which 
delight most parents, though we have occasionally 
received irate letters which state that a boy is sent to 
school to learn to read and do sums, not to dance ! It 
is good for children to entertain their parents, no less 
than for their parents to be entertained. Careful pre¬ 
paration for these entertainments, and insistence on a 
high standard of work because it is for the parents, will 
have a good effect on children who may be inclined to 
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feel slightly ashamed of poor or illiterate mothers and 
fathers. This stage, however, is seldom experienced in 
the infant school; it belongs usually to adolescence— 
but its devastating effects can possibly be minimised 
by the teacher’s treatment of the parents and her insis¬ 
tence that only the best is good enough for them. 

It is not possible to include chapters on speech 
training, verse speaking, music and rhythm as such in 
a book the size of this one. These aspects of the cur¬ 
riculum deserve more than cursory treatment, and to 
treat them thus would be to minimise their importance 
in the training of the child. Each of them has a definite 
contribution to make, not only to the child’s develop¬ 
ment, but also to his happiness. Wide interests, the 
capacity to appreciate good music and the poise and 
grace induced by rhythmic movement and physical 
training are only some of the results we hope to obtain 
by these means. It is advisable to give the parents 
an idea of our aims in these directions, so that they 
may have a comprehensive picture of their children’s 
life in school. 

Today our country cries aloud for builders, not only 
of houses but of homes. We need devoted fathers and 
mothers and teachers to “build up the souls of litde 
children, building them in perfect balance and noble 
and beautiful forms, enabling them to soar into erect 
and full-grown human beings”*—such building needs 
a sure foundation in the family and school. 

* From Ibsen’s Master Guilder. 
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